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JUSTERINI & BROOKS Founded 1749 


In. a world of many diverse 
opinions, there’s consensus on 
the taste of our scotch: 
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Ever wonder who pays 
for all those lawsuits 


youve been reading about? 


Tre right to sue is 


basic to the American legal 
system. But lately there's 
been an enormous 
increase in the number of 
liability claims. For example, 
medical malpractice claims 
have been soaring, and 
a similar trend is now 
appearing in products 
liability. 
And not only has 
the number of claims been 
escalating, but the amount 
of money involved has been 
increasing dramatically, too. 
These are some of the 
reasons why you and every- 
one who buys liability 
insurance must pay 
higher premiums. 





Insurance, after all, is of handling them. That's why your 
simply a means of spreading risk. insurance premiums have been 
Insurance companies collect going up. 
premiums from many people and No one likes higher prices. 
compensate those who have losses. But we're telling it straight. 

The price of insurance must 
reflect the rising cost of paying CRUM<: FORSTER 
for those losses and the expense INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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KNOX & HOPKINS WITH 1926 PHOTO OF A HAPPY HOUSEWIFE 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Hardly anyone these days would dare seriously assert that a wom- 
an’s place is in the home. But even a more moderate formulation—to 
the effect that women who prefer being at home should not be dis- 
couraged or derided—will evoke debate, scorn or silence in many 
quarters. So Senior Editor Timothy Foote found when he brought up 
the subject of Marabel Morgan, whose immensely popular books and 
Total Woman classes preach just such ideas. When the mere men- 
tion of her name at a Long Island dinner party brought a hostile re- 
sponse from the women present, Foote as a journalist “found it a 
good sign. If people are so stirred by something that they are unable 
to talk about it calmly, you know there’s a story there.” 

In order to write that story, Foote enlisted the help of TIME’s 
women correspondents throughout the U.S. They talked with dozens 
of housewives, career women, theologians, psychiatrists, feminists and 
Total Woman advocates, Their assignment: to find out 1) what all 
these people think of Morgan’s ideas, and 2) whether Morgan’s wide- 
spread success does not point to certain problems faced by American 
women who may actually disagree with her specific ideas. 

Many of the women assigned to the project had mixed emotions 
about Total Woman when they began. Chicago Correspondent Anne 
Constable, who talked with several TW teachers in the Midwest, 
“went into it feeling skeptical that TW worked and hostile toward peo- 
ple who would follow Morgan's advice. I came away with a different 
attitude. I was struck by the need that TW is apparently filling for 
many women in America who want to keep their families intact.” 

Although Reporter-Researcher Anne Hopkins discovered that 
Morgan’s books actually contain some “very basic and uncontro- 
versial advice,” she still has many grave reservations, for example, 
“about the idea that a man should be the center of everything.” New 
York Correspondent Marion Knox, who traveled to Florida to in- 
terview Morgan and her family, agrees. “The problem with the con- 
cept of submission is that, while it may lead to a more peaceful 
union, it might easily lead to second-class citizenship for the wife.” 
But, adds Knox, “I would very much like to see a third book by Mar- 
abel Morgan that will explain the ways a woman can adroitly juggle 
both career and family demands. I'd buy it.” 
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Much a 
More? 


Just how much more is More, the 120mm 
cigarette? Let’s take a look. 

More is longer. And burns slower. 
That means there’s more time to enjoy those 
extra puffs of its smooth, mild taste. — 

More is styled leaner. And it’s burnished brown. 
That means it looks as good as it tastes. 
| More. It’s like any really good cigarette. 
And much more. 








FILTER: 21 ma. “tat”.15 ma. nicotine, | Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
MENTHOL: 21 mg. "tar", 1.6 mg. nicotine, | That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. ‘76. | 





What can an airline do for you beyond the expected? 


THE ULTRA TOUCH 
OF LEATHER IN COACH 
G FIRST CLASS. é 


The cool comfort of leather is here in coach 
as well as first class. Each month more of Braniffs 
jet fleet, 90 strong, will have the quiet elegance and 

=) quality of glove soft leather seats. 
| More comfort, not less, is the objective. Center 
seat backs in coach fold down to provide a table 
between passengers when the seat is empty. Arm 
rests fold down out of the way for more leg and hi 
room. There are wide space interiors and ciheatl 
compartments for carry-on items. 

Soon a new dining service will complement the | 
flight attendant wardrobes being created by 
foremost American fashion designer Halston. 

The Ultra Touch of leather, one thing a“ airline 
can do for its passengers beyond the expected. 


BRANIFF GETS YOU THERE 
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challenges every other 
TV manufacturer to match us 
for picture quality, features, and 


dependability. 


Simulated 
TV picture 


We've been challenging 
our competitors to match 
their dependability fig- 
ures against ours. And 
so far no one’s accepted. 
Because no one else has 
the Service Miser™chas- 
sis, which is what makes 
Quasar so dependable. 
= ' 


ant oe | 

The heart of Quasar dependability, 
theService Miserchassis with 
Super Module and Works-In- 
A-Drawer. Because it requires 
fewer parts than our previous 
chassis, there's just that much 
less that can go wrong 








challenge doesn't stop 
at dependability. Our 
sets offer a lot more 
than just that. This 25” 
diagonal console has 
the brilliant Supracolor 
System” picture, and 
Super Instamatic®one- 
button color tuning. Plus 
Works-In-A-Drawer® 
dependability, with 
Quasar’s exclusive 
Super Module”an even 
further improvement 
on the Service Miser 
chassis. 


So before you buy 
a color TV, compare 
picture quality, features 
and dependability, We 
think you'll want 
a ee 


Ouaséar 


Quasar Electronics Company. 940] W. Grand Ave.. Franklin Park. IL 60131 





Mighty Arsenal 


To the Editors 

Isn't it refreshing to hear our Pres- 
ident taking a moral stand on behalf of 
the innocent incarcerated in prisons, 
concentration camps and asylums in the 
USS.R. [Feb. 21]—and stating his 
views Out loud instead of in a cowardly 
whisper as suggested by some soft-mind- 
ed politicians? Moral courage is might- 

ier than all the atomic arsenals 
Dmytro Stroicz 
Detroit 


It's very easy for President Carter 
to denounce human rights violations in 
the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc. However, the time will come when 





the President will have to focus his wrath 
on violations by US. allies, specifically 
the Philippines and South Korea. Will 
the threat of losing U.S. bases in these 
countries deter President Carter's cru- 
sade? I hope not 
Robert Ligansky 
Binghamton, N.Y 


I suggest the U.S. Government stop 
helping the Kremlin regime in its re- 
pressive actions by selling wheat to the 
U.S.S.R. Without food in the markets, 
more Soviet ciuzens might decide the 
iron claw of Communism isn’t so nice 
and decide to do something about it 

Let's give them every opportunity to 
do so 

Christina A. Norden 
Woodbury, N.¥ 


The Russians have an expression 
‘To send the bells a-pealing without 
consulting the church calendar.” The ar- 
ticle “Spirit of Helsinki, Where Are 
You?” (Jan. 24] is a fitting illustration 
of that phrase because it mourns the 
“spirit of Helsinki” and alleges that 
the East European countries are infring- 
ing the provisions of the agreement. I 
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We mace health 
food long before it 
became a fad. 


In 1894, two brothers, Will and Dr. John Corn Flakes, like most of our ready- 
Kellogg, named it Toasted Corn Flakes. to-eat cereals, are fortified with essential 
They didn't make it with intentions vitamins and minerals. 
of starting a cereal company. Instead, their Kellogg's fortified cereals and milk are 
toasted corn flakes were developed forthe — part ofa breakfast that's low in cholesterol 
patients at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. and low in fat. A typical one-ounce 


serving of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes” cereal 
by itself, is just 110 Calories. 

Kellogg's Corn Flakes are light. 

Tasty. And nutritional. 
Chances are, 
&, there's probably a pack 
age of our “health food’ 

in your kitchen. 


Dr. John felt the need to find a lighter, 
healthier food to replace the heavy, fat- 
ladened breakfast of the times. 

Ready-to-eat cereals aren't thought i 












of as “health food” today. You won't 
find them among the rosehips and 
the wheat germ in any health 
food store. 

Yet the whole idea 
behind today’s attraction for 
health food—pure and simple 
good nutrition —is what Kellogg's 
is all about. 
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CORN FLAKES 


® Kellogg Company ©1976 Kellagg Company 








Have anything you want before dinner. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 


2+ 


REMY MARTIN | 
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: 
Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 
Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. Penge leelt7e 
And no other cognac—no other drink —can so enhance your SOP 

best hours. NE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 

Forget the compromises of the day. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. The silerdidtier drink 


And We'll Greet You. ¥:*** 


With 
Worth More 


Than$ 260 


What a wonderful introduction to the 
Europe you've always dreamed of! 
Brussels, cosmopolitan capital with its 
magnificent Grand’Place, jewel of Ren- 
aissance architecture. Antwerp, home 
of Rubens—this year celebrating the 
master’s 400th Anniversary with daz- 
zling displays of his most brilliant 
works. All of Belgium, in fact, is cele- 
brating the Year of Rubens andthe Mu- 
The fabled cities and art 
centers—Brnuiges, Ghent, Liege and 
Namur—are joining with special 
events and exhibits. 

Come share with us this unique ex- 


scums 


pons Treats 


And when 


in Belgium, we'll make 
your Stay even more 
pleasant — and easy on your pocket 
book — with more than $260 worth 
of exceptional bonus treats, like free 
hotel nights, free tickets to opera or 
ballet, sightseeing, dining in excellent 
restaurants, and much more! 
You'll find details on the exciting of- 
fers and how to qualify in our colorful 
Bonus Days brochure. See 
your travel agent or send 
for your free copy today! 


*Dollar valuc based 


om 40OBF per US 81 





Brussels’ Grand’ Place 
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BELGIUM'S. Belgian National 


as we Tourist Office 


{ 720 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y, 10019 





of your free colorful new 
brochure “Europe Begins in Belgium 


name 





address 
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Where Europe Begins 


with a Bonus Worth More than $260” 
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YES! Please rush me a copy 
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Florida.It’s all ours. 


The Wings of Man” is a registered service mark of Eastern Am Lines 





Eastern serves the most Florida cities. We've got warm, sunny beaches 


It’s all ours. That means we have the where you can relax and do nothing at all. 
best service from Chicago to Florida, Great golf on great courses. Terrific 
including daily service to 16 Florida cit- tennis. Explore the Everglades, find fla- 
ies, more than any other airline. mingoes, parrots and alligators. Go 
And no other airline gives Chicago out sailing on a catamaran. Dance in the 
more Florida nonstops. 13 every day. moonlight 'til dawn. Or discover the 
Eastern has the most Florida vacations. wonder of Walt Disney World” (we're 
We give you a choice of over 100 vaca- their official airline). 
tions with 1001 things to do and see. Eastern can show you the best of 


Florida because we know Florida best. 


We live there. So if it’s Florida 
you want, fly with the people who are 
flying home. 

Florida. It’s all ours. And now it can 
be all yours. For information on any of 
our Florida service or vacation pack- 
ages, call your travel agent or Eastern 
at 467-2900. We’ve got the right time 
and the right place for you. 


a8 EASTERN 


THE WINGS OF MAN 


LETTERS 


entertain grave doubts concerning the 
knowledge of the article's authors of that 
act and their right to judge who fulfills 

it and who does not 
Vladimir Misyuchenko, Journalist 
Moscow 


After picking up some bruises, jail 
time and a criminal record during the 
late ‘60s war protests, I cite Matthew 7.3 
“And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother's eye but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 
At least the Russians aren't told they 
have the right of protest 

David H. Collier 
Goleta, Calif 


I have a very personal reason for 
congratulating those heroes of freedom, 
the dissidents who have the courage to 
fight for freedom inside the monster and 
to suffer cruel persecution. When Com- 
munism took over my country, I chick- 
ened out and fled to a safe haven in this 
land of the free 

Ramon Arias 
Decatur, Ala 





Roots Revisited 

Can you believe it? We took the Feb 
14 issue of TIME dealing with Roots 
across the Gambia River into Juffure 
The village griof, or storyteller, has died, 
but the family picture was enjoyed by 
all: Binta Kinte, Karafa Kinte, Fatou 
Kinte, Kebba Madi Kinte, Demba 

Kinte, Yusupha Kinte, Yaya Kinte 
Dorothy Naman 
University of California, Santa Cruz 
Maternal Child Health Project 
Banjul, Gambia 





How to Save Gas 
Your Board of Economists | Feb. 21] 
is a pack of econometricians, or money 
manipulators, They have no program to 
create or conserve 
Conservation is spelled r-a-t-i-o-n- 
i-n-g (be it ever so politically unpopu- 
lar), which will end the present discrim- 
inatory price policy. The owner of a 
$12,000 Cadillac couldn't care less if gas- 
oline cost $5 per gal. But what about 
that poor chump who must drive to 
work, even if he’s in a car pool? That $1- 
per-gal. price could cost him meals 
Morton 1. Weinberg 
Lockport, N.Y. 


I hate the idea of a S0¢ tax on gas 
and decontrolled natural gas. However, 
I am realistic enough to know that these 
drastic measures are necessary. How do 
you make Americans conserve energy? 
You punch them in the pocketbook 

Scott Newton 
Hays, Kans 


We need food. we need our cars to 
get to work, and we need fuel to keep 
us warm and healthy. Don’t give us this 
“We must all sacrifice” malarkey. At 
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THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF EGGS BENEDICT 
FOR BRUNCH... 





And let it snow 


Let it snow, Let it snow 


While you dine on duck a l’orange and mousse au chocolat 
Share cognacs in a cozy litele bistro, Relax in luxurious hotels 
Take a side crip co the Laurentian mountains, only 45 minutes away 


Call your travel agent or airline coday for special hotel weekend 
packages. Airlines flying co Montréal are Air Canada and Air Franes 


Canada 


SOMLCH TOGO FOR 
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subscription 
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your TIME 
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to TIME. Time 
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ENTERING A NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION? 
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t ‘ 
eparate sheet 
RENEWING? Check 
the box below—and 
make sure your mail 
ing label is correct 
(The United States 
edition of TIME Mag 
azine is available in 
Canada at $30 a 
year. Subscription 
orders should be 
mailed to TIME 
Time & Life Building 








Chicago. Illinois 60611 


Please send TIME 1 year $26 |) new subscription 





renewal Payment enclosed Bill me tater 
Name please print) 
Address 7 Apt No 
City State Province “Zip/ Postcode 


For even taster service. phone toll tree 800-621- 
8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 
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if your firm sells any service on time 
payments and you need improved 
working capital call now 








Authentic museum replica 
of a Greek treasure 


Authorized golden* replica of an antique 
Greek cross, now in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Cast by Alva Museum Replicas from 
an impression of the original and hand 
finished to precise museum specifications 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Gift boxed with 
descriptive history. Cross with chain, $8.50. 
Order #AIC-7N HG. Add 5O0¢ per item for 
postage. N.Y., Conn. residents add sales tax 


Museum Collections 


140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 





know 


L. Despite what you’ve heard, more people 
are buying homes. And nearly half* of them 
are buying their first home. They haven't 
been frozen out of the market, and you 
shouldn't be, either. 


2. Nine out of ten are buying single-family 

homes.* The single-family home is still the 
most popular housing form. Which makes it a 
good investment, because if you ever decide 
to sell it there could be many eager buyers. 


a. First-time buyers paid a median price of 
$31,200.* That means half paid more, but half 
paid less. And it includes prices for newly 
built as well as previously owned homes. 
Still, it’s a lot less than you expected, isn’t it? 


4, First-time buyers made a down pay- 
ment of 18% of the purchase price. For our 
median-priced home of $31,200, that means 
a $5616.60 down payment.* Not a slight 
amount, but not out of your financial reach, 
either. 


5. 80% of first-time buyers made their 
down payment from savings and invest- 
ments.* That tells you that establishing a 
planned savings program is of vital impor- 
tance.in buying your first home. 


Your first 
home. 


ix things you should 
out buying it. 








6. On the average, it takes the first-time 
buyer 214 years to save for the down pay 
ment.* So, if you’re looking forward to buy- 
ing your first home, it pays to start putting 
money into savings on a regular, every- 
payday basis, if you aren't already doing so 


Savings is one of the safest, surest ways to 
acquire a down payment. And people at the 
institution where you save can help with 
valuable money management advice. Best of 
all, their financial expertise is yours for free 

When you're ready to buy, they can help 
even more. They know how to handle the 
financial details of home buying. And since 
you're a good, steady customer, they're good 
people to talk to about arranging a mortgage 


Why are we telling you this? 


If you’re wondering why a title insurance 
company wants you to know about the im 
portance of saving, the answer is simple 
We've worked with financial institutions for 
over 125 years. We know from experience 
just how helpful they can be to a homebuyer 
before, during and after the transaction 
Especially a first-time homebuyer 
We wanted you to know, too 


Chicago Title Insurance Company 


S 


Chicago 60602 
Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 


All data on homebuyers is from the October, 1976, Family Housing Bureau Survey © 7 Cri 





The one you take is 
never tested. 


Surprising, perhaps, but it makes sense 
when you think about it. 

The actual dose of any prescription 
drug you take cannot be tested because it 
would have to be broken down for analy- 
sis—after which it could never be used by 
a patient. 

This means that you depend on the 
manufacturer for assurance that the dose 
you take is identical to the ones which 
have been tested. 

At each step in the manufacture of a 
Lilly drug, test after test confirms the in- 
gredients, formulation, purity, and accu- 
racy—all the critical factors that assure 
that every Lilly medicine is just what the 
doctor ordered. 


And that’ particularly important be- 
cause the same medicine made by differ- 
ent companies can be chemically identi- 
cal, yet may act differently in the human 
body because of the many variables in the 
way they are manufactured. 

Something else you may not have real- 
ized: Government standards alone do not 
assure the efficacy and consistency —the 
quality of each drug you take. 

As we at Eli Lilly and Company see it, 
the ultimate responsibility for the quality 
of your medicine is ours. 

For five generations weve been mak- 
ing medicinesas if people's lives depended 
on them. 


Lilly 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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LETTERS 


least place the blame where it belongs 

—on the doorstep of the greedy, mis- 

managing energy producers. Let them 
sacrifice a little 

Grace Love 

Natrona Heights, Pa 


The opening sentence in your arti- 
cle on natural gas refers to suspicion that 
producers are withholding gas “to force 
prices up,” thus illustrating the wide- 
spread naive belief that lower prices are 
normal and that producers are avari- 
ciously pushing for artificially high 
prices. This is ridiculous. The actual 
market price of gas, readily seen in the 
intrastate market, has been rising rap- 
idly because of the scarcity of gas, which 
Congress will not allow the voting pub- 
lic in nonproducing states to recognize 

J. Glenn Turner Jr 
Dallas 





Free Speech or Obscenity? 
When Larry Flynt (Feb. 21] speaks 
from his 27-room house as the defender 
of the First Amendment, he sounds less 
like a man protecting freedom of the 
press than a man defending his right to 
make a buck—or two 
Perhaps we should apply to obscen 
ity the age-old standards of prostitution 
If you'd say it as your own opinion—for 
nothing—that’s free speech; but if you 
do it for money, that’s obscenity 
(Mrs.) Ethel Gillette 
Gillette, Wyo 


I personally feel that Hustler mag- 
azine is crass and exploitative. Still, it is 
a shame that in order to keep people 
from buying such a magazine, you have 
to jail the publisher, Quite a reflection 
on the American public, I'd say 

Cindy Wagner 
Columbus 


To imply that putting pornography 
dealers such as Larry Flynt out of busi- 
ness somehow endangers the right of 
free speech is like saying that the ban- 
ning of human sacrifices is an infringe- 
ment of religious freedom 

Mary Fulton 
Detroit 


Your article on the Hustler publish- 
er practically made the prosecutor the 
criminal, rather than Larry Flynt. Don't 
the citizens have a right to set standards? 
Is it right to let dope peddlers off be- 
cause they may lose their jobs? Are 
thieves to be excused because their free- 
dom of movement is inhibited? Are we 
to live in anarchy because no one can 
make a judgment on another? 

(The Rev.) John E. Eliason 
Burlington, N.C. 





Good Cop, Bad Cop 


Ah, my innocents! You say, “ Despite 
the fact that they have been hand-picked 
by their predecessors, Mexican Presi- 
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Too many companies pay lip service 
to professionalism within 

their sales department. 

We don't. 

We offer proof. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield 

has organized a team of 

the finest benefit specialists 

in the business. 

Savvy pro’s who focus 

on companies employing from 

100 to 100,000 or more people. 
They understand your 

corporate needs: 

More flexible health benefits. 

More innovative financial arrangements. 
Whatever... 

Talk with them. 

Pro’s with proof. 


Blue Cross. 
vA Blue Shield 


Health Care Service Corporation 
233 North Michigan Ave. Chicago |i. 60601 








THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF TINKERING 
bier YOUR BUGATTI... 





Sa a ee Se || A Bab xy AK 
COME TO TORONTO, 
And enjoy our great Canadian Indoors 
Take in the shows at the St. Lawrence Centre for the Performing Arts 
The O'Keefe Centre and the Royal Alexandra. Dine in 1901 delightful 
ethnic restaurants, Relax in che most extravagant hotels 
And it’s all just a hop, step and jump from our winter 

fun resorts in Muskoka/Haliburton 
So call your travel agent or airline coday for special hore 
weekend packages. Airlines flying to Toronto are 
Air Canada, American and United 


Canada 


SOMUCH TO GO FOR 


Medically, 
we know enough to 


save 7,500 babies a year 
from cerebral palsy. 


If only we had the money. 


Doctors find some form of cerebral palsy in 1 out of 200 newborns 
This is about 15,000 babies a year. 

The number could be halved in five years, and halved again in another 
five—through the full use of present medical knowledge, and by 
speeding research doctors are sure can pay off. 

Give generously to your local United Cerebral Palsy association. 
Think what your money buys. 


United Cerebral Palsy }: 


For 4 financial statement wote United Cerebral Palsy Assns.. Inc 
OGE. Séth St. N YN -Y. 10016. of the State Board of Social Wellare. Office Tower, Empire State Plaza. Albany. NY. 10023, 
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dents rarely follow the style of the men 
they succeed” [Feb. 21] 

This is because the P.R.1., Mexico's 
ruling party, follows the “good cop, bad 
cop” rule of governance. First we have 
a President of the left. who tongue-lash- 
es the middle class and oligarchy for 
their laziness and excessive consump- 
tion. Then we have a President of the 
right, who tongue-lashes the workers 
and peasants for their laziness and ex- 
cessive consumption 

The same basic economic policies 
continue to be followed, however, with 
minor adjustments. And, of course, the 
same industrialists and landlords con- 
tinue to rule Mexico 

Dorothy Arango 
San Francisco 


Your statement that President 
Lopez Portillo seems eminently right for 
restoring compassion and hope to Mex- 
ico, followed immediately by your ref- 
erence to his direct descent from Span- 
iards, is another example of your 
unconscious racism. The implication is 
that one of Indian or mestizo descent 
cannot restore compassion and hope to 
Mexico 

Manuel P. Guerrero 
Gilberto Lopez y Rivas 
Minneapolis 





Strong Medicine 

Stanley Schachter, 54, says that in 
his youth, cigarettes were so strong the 
first one made kids so sick they stayed 
off cigarettes for good [Feb. 21]. There- 

fore, | say make them strong again 
Gardner C. Duncan 
Eagle Lake, Texas 


This revelation of nicotine addiction 
can be a blessing to nonsmokers as well 
as smokers. If tobacco companies man- 
ufactured nicotine in pill form, perhaps 
smokers could be coaxed to get their nic- 
otine fixes from pills instead of ciga- 
rettes. Imagine how clear and clean their 
airspace (and lungs) would then become 

George Hl. Swan 
Middletown, N.J 





Foul Smell 
Your description of kimchi | Feb. 14] 
“such a powerful stench”—reminded 
me of the cans of sauerkraut distributed 
by the Americans during the Korean 
War 
Despite our hunger. we threw them 
away as spoiled, since it was beyond our 
imagination that Americans could eat 
such foul-smelling food 
Now sauerkraut and spareribs is one 
of my favorites. Anyone for kimchi? lt 
will clear your sinus 
(Mrs.) Sun Joo Lippold 
Buffalo 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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“TT ALMOST TURNED 
TO DUST” 














Each summer that the things are so good I even took it, in a safe, convenient place. 
rains didn't come drove Stanley on more help:” But while it’s there, your bank 
Segaar nearer to ruin. The money that helped puts it to work. 

Segaar’s farm was saved save Segaar'’s farm came from By arranging money for 
with an irrigation system he the bank deposits of people like — home mortgage loans, building 
couldn't afford by himself. ‘The you. And that's just one example loans, school and hospital 
money came as a loan arranged _ of how full-service banks serve _ construction and hundreds. of 
by his local banker. to get things done. other uses, Americas Bankers 

“The place almost {te Your money in a bank are helping you change 
turnéd to dust;” says checking or savings account __ things for 
Ségaar. “But now is there when you heed ___ the better. 
a - ] - ‘ yo i = 
Mees A dea ee ae AMERICAN. BANKERS 
aN * ASSOCIATION 


A bank loan for an irrigation 
system helped Stanley Segaar ¥ 
save his farm. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


America Gets on the Party Line 


The questions kept coming through 
the long Saturday afternoon, cogent and 
corny, pungent and piquant. Some dealt 
with matters as personal as the cost of 
spectacles, a burial site, a veteran's ben 
efits denied; others with issues of nation 
al debate and world policy 

Joseph Willman of Sterling Heights, 
Mich., wanted to know what the Pres- 
ident would do if Uganda's Idi Amin de- 
tained Americans. (Answer: Keep cool.) 
Pete Belloni of Denver asked if there 
would soon be a 25¢-a-gal, tax on gas- 
oline, (No.) Mark Fendrick of Brooklyn 
wondered if his baseball team, the Yan- 
kees, would be allowed to play an ex- 
hibition game in Communist Cuba 
(Perhaps.) Phyllis Dupere of Rehoboth, 
Mass., asked if Jimmy Carter would be 
willing to sign on for a space-shuttle mis- 
sion. (He’s “probably too old to do that.” 
but Amy might some day.) 

So went the nation’s first dial-a- 
President radio program, for which 
more than 9 million calls were attempt- 
ed as Americans whirled their fingers 
numb in the hope of asking Jimmy Car- 
ter what he was going to do—or for a 
chance to tell him what he ought to be 
doing, 

The setting was the Oval Office, 
where Carter sat in a pale orange wing- 
back chair, facing two old-fashioned 
stand-up microphones and a television 
screen showing the names of his invis- 
ible inquisitors. Behind him, the pres- 


PETE BELLONI ASKED ABOUT GAS 


idential desk was bare, save for a few 
mementos and Harry Truman’s THE 
BUCK STOPS HERE plaque 

As the calls, 42 of which reached 
the Oval Office, poured in from around 
the country, the President sipped tea and 
took notes. “This is a learning process 
rather than a teaching process,” he had 
said when asked about the note pad. Op- 
posite him in a matching pale orange 
chair was CBS Anchorman Walter Cron- 
kite, an avuncular master of ceremonies 
who was hardly needed, so smoothly and 


knowledgeably did the President field 
the questions and set the gentle tone that 
graced the day. Even the high hard 
pitches drew nothing from the President 
but the desire to inform. Why are Son 
Chip and his family living on the tax- 
payers’ money in the White House? “All 
personal expenses are paid for out of 
my own pocket,” said the President, dis- 
claiming any “mooching off the Amer- 
ican taxpayers.” How come married 
couples pay higher tax rates than sin- 
gles? What about the Ottawa Indians’ 


BELL COMMUNICATIONS CENTER IN BEDMINSTER, N.J., WHERE CALL-IN FLOW WAS MONITORED 
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land-claim Kentuckian 
asked 

On several occasions, Carter showed 
a disarming willingness to use an un- 
assailable answer: “I don’t know.” He al- 
ways promised to find out and get back 
to the caller. “I liked it,” the President 
observed at the end of the grilling. “The 
questions that came in from people all 
over the country are the kind that you 
would never get in press conferences 
The news people would never raise 
them, like the Ottawa Indian question 

The answers did not contain any 
headline-caliber disclosures about new 
policy initiatives. The closest Carter 
came was the mention that he was 
thinking about sailing on an atomic sub- 
marine with Admiral Hyman Rickover 
in a few weeks, and that Idi Amin “was 
constantly giving me assurance, through 


payments, a 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE BUILDING AREA FROM WHERE CBS STAFF FUNNELED CALLS INTO WHITE HOUSE 


cables, that the Americans would not 
be hurt.” Nor did Carter scale any Ev- 
erests of inspired rhetoric, but there was 
lots of sweet reason for even the testiest 
of callers. When an indignant Ronald 
Fouse of Centerville, Ga., complained 
that Carter planned to “pardon junkies 
and deserters” in the armed forces, Car- 
ter quipped, “I thought I might get a 
friendlier question from Georgia.” 

The President impressed some of his 
colleagues in the radio call-in business 
“A sensational job, honest and forth- 
right,” said New York's irreverent Don 
Imus of WNBC. But what he needs to do, 
suggested Imus, is change the name from 
Ask President Carter to “something 
more commercial, like James Earl the 
Pearl.” Said Bill Ballance of Los Ange- 
les’ KABC: “Honesty throbbed in his 
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voice, and there was none of his icy pi- 
ety. He came through like a champion 
Most of the President’s interlocutors 
seemed similarly pleased. Though Ger- 
ald Anderson of Denver was not molli- 
fied when Carter disavowed responsibil- 
ity for the recent congressional pay raise 
(“should have asked him didn’t he have 
the power to stop it,” Anderson said lat- 
er), Walter Lipman of Spring Valley. 
N.Y., accepted Carter's assertion that 
drug-law enforcement was not a waste of 
taxpayers’ money. Said Lipman: “His 
answer was quite good and fair.” 

That Carter should have fared so 
well is no real surprise. He is not a 
stranger to the opportunities and perils 
of the phone-in circuit. He used that fo- 
rum dozens of times as Georgia Gov- 
ernor, and did well with it last year on 





the campaign trail. Nor are CBS and Ma 
Bell neophytes at call-in shows. CBS 
News President Richard S. Salant pro- 
posed Ask President Carter ina telegram 
to the President in January, and Carter 
aides liked the idea. The network picked 
up the show's roughly $60,000 cost (not 
counting Cronkite’s estimated $1 ,400-a- 
day salary, more than double Carter's) 

The telephone company activated a 
special 900 area code for the toll-free 
calls and supervised the resulting traffic 
from the firm’s futuristic new Long 
Lines headquarters in Bedminster, N.J 
Calls from the nation’s 16,000 exchanges 
were funneled electronically through ten 
regional switching centers and into 
room 431 of the Executive Office Build- 
ing, where 32 CBS staffers checked the 
identities of successful callers and trans- 
ferred them across the way to the White 
House. There was a 6%-sec. taped de- 
lay to catch any obscenities before they 
could go out over the more than 260 
radio stations that carried the program 
(it was also filmed for television), and 
CBS News Vice President Emerson Stone 
kept his finger poised over the black and 
silver wipe-out button. He never had to 
use it 

The afternoon was not totally with- 
out mishap. Carter had to ask listeners 
to be certain they were dialing the 900 
area code, because one Otto Flaig of Mil- 
waukee had complained about receiving 
an avalanche of misdialed calls. “His an- 
swers were probably better than mine,” 
said Carter. And the Rev. James Bak- 
er, 56, of Ridgeland, S.C., suffered a fatal 
heart attack shortly after talking to Car- 
ter about consumer protection 

In sum, Ask President Carter was a 
public relations triumph in Carter's 
campaign to bring the presidency to the 
people. As John Melfi of Johnson City, 
N.Y., put it shortly after Carter politely 
blunted Melfi’s criticism of U.S. foreign 
aid spending: “It seemed like I was talk- 
ing to somebody next door. He is so 
down to earth.” 
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THE CONGRESS 


They Are Paying the Price of Virtue 


I think if the members of this body 
were to take the vows of poverty, abolish 
our offices, abandon our homes and pitch 
pup tents on the Capitol lawn, wed still 
be criticized for something—maybe for 
walking on the grass 

House Democratic Leader Jim 

Wright 


The Texas Congressman’s wry com- 
plaint, offered in support of the tough- 
est financial code of ethics ever imposed 
ona US. legislative body, was exagger- 
ated, but based on reality. Rocked. by 
scandals involving sex and bribes, and 
widely assailed for accepting a pay raise 
without facing up to a vote on it, the 
post-Watergate Congress is in trouble 


HOUSE SPEAKER TIP O'NEILL SPOKE UP 
Winner of his first big gamble. 


with its constituents, In the most recent 
Harris survey of public attitudes toward 
the leaders of 10 national institutions, 
members of Congress ranked eighth in 
esteem (liked even less: corporation ex- 
eculives and labor bosses) 

Thus there was great pressure on 
the House last week as it considered a 
proposal from a special congressional 
commission, appointed last year by then 
Speaker Carl Albert. to limit the Rep- 
resentatives’ outside income and require 
public disclosure of all income sources 
and most large debts. The members 
had been stung by the angry letters 
and editorials about their recent pay 
hike from $44,600 to $57,500. Proposed 
by the Ford Administration and sup- 
ported by President Carter, it went into 
effect automatically on February 20 be- 
cause Congress made no atlemplt to 
block it. This procedure had been set 
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up precisely to avoid a situation under 
which Congress would directly be rais- 
ing its own pay—but the lack of a 
vote angered the public as much as a 
vote might have 

The Tulsa World assailed “the gut- 
less way the pay raise was done.” Mayor 
David Burrell of Watonga, Okla., asked 
residents of his city to fly their flags at 
half-staff to mourn the “pay-raise 
rip-off’ that Congress “had snuck 
through.” Complained Malcolm John- 
son, editor of the Tallahassee Democrat 
“You can't find out who did it.” 

The voteless pay raise was part of a 
carrot-and-stick deal carefully engi- 
neered by House Speaker Tip O'Neill 
With justification—the Peterson Com- 
mission cited the need for such raises 
early this year—he figured that mem- 
bers of Congress deserved their first sig- 
nificant salary increase since 1969 to try 
to catch up with inflation. But he was 
convinced the raise would have been 
voted down if each legislator had been 
forced to take a public stand on it. So 
O'Neill pledged to link the pay raise 
with something he felt Congress need- 
ed even more: a code of ethics. This 
would seek to change the public per- 
ception that members of Congress de- 
vote less than full time to their jobs and 
pick up a lot of money from special in- 
terests in the form of generous speaking 
honorariums, lawyer's fees, gifts to se- 
cret office slush funds and occasionally 
outright graft and fraud 

O'Neill's Gamble. As the ethics 
showdown arrived last week, O'Neill 
took the gamble of basing his personal 
prestige as the new Speaker on the out- 
come. The crucial vote was on the Dem- 
ocratic leadership's plan to restrict 
amendments to the code; only outright 
deletions of provisions would be permit- 
ted. Opening the many proposals in the 
plan to unlimited modification might 
well have doomed the whole project. A 
worrisome 84 Democrats had signaled 
that they might vole against limiting 
amendments. Republicans almost unan- 
imously favored an “open rule,” under 
which each proposal could be altered 
But as the Democratic leaders passed 
the urgent word—"We've got to protect 
Tip on this’ —the troops fell in line; only 
15 Democrats strayed 

The emotional debate on the code 
began Wednesday afternoon before 
packed galleries. It continued into the 
evening as members freely booed and 
cheered the arguments. This was a high- 
ly personal issue on which their style of 
living was al stake—the hottest fight be- 
ing over a provision to limit outside 
earnings in a year to 15% of a Congress- 
man’s salary: $8,625. This would apply 
to income from making speeches, sal- 
aries from any other job, legal fees—but 
not to income from a family business, a 
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DEMOCRAT MORGAN MURPHY 
$60,000 FROM LAW PRACTICE 


It’s wrong. I'm for full disclosure, but 
this discriminates between incomes 
earned and not earned. Except for this 
it's a good code.” 





farm, writing books or from stocks and 
bonds. To many that seemed unfair, but 
Wisconsin Congressman David Obey, 
who headed the commission that pro- 
duced the package, argued that the code 
was not designed to equalize all mem- 
bers’ incomes, but simply to limit their 
involvement in nonlegislative business. 

Yet it would surely affect the an- 
nual incomes of some of the 108 Con- 
gressmen who reported receiving speech 
honorariums last year and, more severe- 
ly, the 55 lawyers making more than 
$1,000 in outside law practice. Democrat 
Claude Pepper of Florida, for example, 
told colleagues that he earns more than 
$100,000 a year from his law firm. Chi- 
cago Democrat Morgan Murphy re- 
vealed that he gets $60,000 as an at- 
torney—and hinted he might have to 
quit Congress if the restrictions passed 

During the stormy debate, Tennes- 





DEMOCRAT DON EDWARDS 
$38,000 FROM TITLE INSURANCE FIRM 


“It's all right with me. | have no prob 
lem. My children are grown. I live 
modestly."’ (He could convert income 
to dividends, but says he wont.) 
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DEMOCRAT CLAUDE PEPPER 


$100,000-PLUS FROM LAW PRACTICE 








“Can you curb a man’s right to work? 
It’s wrong in principle. It would break 
my heart to leave Congress. But per- 
haps I cannot afford it.” 





























see Republican James Quillen contend- 
ed that to restrict income would amount 
to “an amendment to the Constitution” 
and “strike directly at the American 
free-enterprise system.” New York 
Democrat Otis Pike, who has a large un- 
disclosed income from a hospital cor- 
poration, protested obliquely: “I would 
like nothing better than to be rich 
enough to be deemed ethical by this dis- 
tinguished body, but if we pass this leg- 
islation without amendment, I will be 
judged too unethical to stay here.” 

But the code’s backers proved per- 
suasive. Wright argued that public dis- 
closure of finances may be considered 
“a voyeuristic invasion of privacy,” but 
“each of us knew this was a goldfish bowl 
when we entered it—and each of us en- 
tered it of our own accord.” 

O'Neill himself finally entered the 
fray. Limiting outside income was “the 


DEMOCRAT FRED RICHMOND 


$120,000 FROM MANUFACTURING FIRM 





“It doesn t affect me one bit other than 
Til lose some of my income. I'll prob- 
ably drop or cut some of my chari- 
table contributions.” 
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heart and soul of this entire package,” 
he argued. His voice rising, O'Neill 
warned: “This issue is credibility, restor- 
ing public confidence in this Congress 
as an institution, restoring confidence in 
the membership.” That clinched it. The 
limitation was approved by a surprising 
margin, 344 to 79. The entire code was 
approved, 402 to 22. 

Beyond restricting outside earned 
income, the code also prohibits: 

1) acceptance of any gifts valued at 
$100 or more from anyone having an in- 
terest in legislation: 

2) the use of committee funds for 
foreign travel by members defeated for 
re-election (a frequent practice in recent 
years); 

3) mass mailings under franking 
privileges within 60 days of an election 
(this has been used to great political ad- 
vantage by incumbents). 

The code also rules out the appar- 
ently widespread practice of creating 
slush funds from unreported sources to 
meet various office expenses of mem- 
bers. However, it increases the personal 
expense allowance from $2,000 to $7,000 
a year. 

The disclosure provisions of the code 
are stringent. To be revealed are: the 
source and amount of any income more 
than $100; the source and value of gifts 
over $100, and transportation, food, 
lodging or entertainment valued at over 
$250; the general amount of any finan- 
cial holdings worth $1,000 or more; any 
debt exceeding $2,500, except home 
mortgages; any transaction in securities 
or commodities exceeding $1,000. 

The Senate is considering a nearly 
identical code, and is expected to pass 
il next week—although the anguish may 
be even gteater in that chamber. Since 
the Senators are generally in more de- 
mand for speeches and those who are 
lawyers are often of more value to law 
firms, their outside income is often high- 
er than that of House members. Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey, for example. 
earned $81,000 in speaking engage- 
ments in one year, George McGovern 
$80,000. (Humphrey has never been se- 
cretive about such benefits; a sign in his 
Waverly, Minn., home proclaims: THE 
HOUSE THAT WIND BUILT.) Yet the lim- 
itation is expected to pass. Explaining 
the prevailing sentiment, one supporter 
of the code said: “People who come to 
the Senate rich can’t be made poor. But 
people who come to the Senate poor 
shouldn't leave rich.” 

To be sure, the House and Senate 
codes will inflict some inequities on 
members, depending upon their sources 
of outside income. Lawyers who draw 
fees and salaries, for example, cannot 
convert their income to unrestricted 
stock holdings; Congressmen connected 
with corporations can. Indeed, the es- 
timated 22 millionaires in the House will 
be unaffected, since their income is 
mainly in inherited wealth, farms, fam- 
ily companies and dividends 

Yet it is hard to argue that Senators 
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and Representatives earning large out- 
side salaries and fees are not either 
spending far too much of their time on 
business other than the public’s or get- 
ting paid far too much for these outside 
tasks because of the public positions they 
hold. Nor can much public sympathy 
be generated for the legislator who 
claims he cannot live on $57,500 a year, 
plus $8,625 in outside pay, plus the im- 
posing array of financial perks that go 
with the job 





Not a Bad Lot 


For the conscientious member of Con- 
gress, the job is one of the most demand- 
ing in public life. Yet no congressional 
seat has ever gone vacant because no one 
wanted it. One reason is that the pay, 
now $57,500, is good. And so are the 
fringe benefits. Among the compensating 
comforts are: 


> A $7,000 personal expense allow- 
ance for each member. 

> Thirty-three round-trips home 
each year at public expense, plus a min- 
imum of $2,250 or 10% of the total cost. 

> A stationery allowance—which 
can no longer be pocketed—of $6,500 a 
year. 

> Almost unlimited franking priv- 
ileges to mail official nonpolitical ma- 
terial to constituents. 

> Extra postage, called a “constit- 
uent communication allowance” of 
$5,000 a year. 

> A telephone and telegraph allow- 
ance of at least $6,000 a year 

> Unlimited U.S. telephone-calls be- 
tween 5 p.m. and 9 a.m. weekdays and 
all day on weekends and holidays for 
payment of a single small fee. 

> An allowance of $255,144 a year 
to hire staff in Washington and in the 
home district. 

> Free furnished office space in 
Washington. Free plants and flowers 
from the Botanic Garden. 

> Reimbursed rental for 1,500 sq. ft 
of home district office space at the high- 
est local rate, and a $27,000 allowance 
for furniture and equipment, which be- 
longs to the government 

> Free medical care and drugs pro- 
vided by the Capitol physician. Low 
rates at Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

> Cut-rate life insurance. 

>» Special low rates for photogra- 
phers; use of a professionally staffed 
radio and television recording studio; $2 
haircuts. 

> Free use of the research staff of 
the Library of Congress. 

> Generous retirement pay, now be- 
ing recomputed under the raised salary 
Previously as high as $35,680 after 32 
years’ service, it will be increased. 

> Travel gear: one free trunk per 
session—a holdover from the pioneer 
past 
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Hannibal Astride the Potomac 


At about 7:30 a.m., Hamilton Jor 
dan arrives at the White House by bus. 
or is driven from his Capitol Hill home 
by his wife Nancy—causing him daily 
to rue Jimmy Carter's decision to strip 
his assistants of limousine service, But 
one plus about his job as the key senior 
adviser to the President is the fact that 
he does not have to cope with rush-hour 
traffic. He comes to work too early and 
leaves too late 

Jordan swings into his spacious of 
fice, a six-window, high-status corner 
formerly occupied by the likes of Bob 
Haldeman and Alexander Haig. but, he 
insists, the parallel stops there. He loos- 
ens his tie, takes a fast look at the in bas- 
ket, then lopes into the Roosevelt Room 
for the daily 8 a.m. meeting of senior ad- 
visers. He takes his place at the big table 


JORDAN, LIKE HIS BOSS, ON THE PHONE 


leaving Presidential Counsel Robert 
Lipshutz to preside, but Jordan's pres- 
ence spills beyond his chair. He ts rec- 
ognized as the ascendant power 
At9 a.m. he assembles his own staff. 
and each in turn talks about where dif- 
ficulties may lie for the President. Po- 
litical problems: personnel matters; Paul 
Warnke’s troubles on the Hill; how Jor- 
dan’s staff can help Frank Moore's much 
criticized legislative liaison operation 
From then on toward midnight, he 
tries, in his own words, “to prioritize 
Prioritizing takes him into the Oval Of- 
fice to talk each day with the President 
and to drop in on his next-door neigh- 
bor Vice President Mondale. Ham and 
Fritz have meshed in a manner rare in 
White House history: each savors the 
guts of things rather than the trappings 
Asked to describe his duties. he says 
Right now I'ma short-order cook. You 
want some French fries, I'll give you 
some French fries. I'm not sitting here 
making great decisions.” That is pure 
Jordan, or “Jerden.” as the name ts pro- 
nounced down home. To all appearan- 
ces, he is the good ole boy come to Wash- 
ington: joshing. tieless, rumpled, feet on 
desk, a thick scallop of hair falling across 
an unlined, apple-cheeked face that is 
as unrevealing of emotion as a painted 
Easter egg. Operating only 50 steps from 
the Oval Office, Jordan, 32. still looks 
as if he would be more at home with 
the boys in Billy Carter's filling station 
But Washington, which can detect 
power budding in the dark, has now had 
eight weeks to lock its sensors on Jor- 
dan and decide this is no good ole short- 
order cook. It has found he is enough at 
ease with power not to have to show it 
His informality lulls people into relax- 
ing their guard, encourages them to un- 
derrate him. Those who have crossed 
him learn all too late that he is an 
infighter who can hold his own in any 
political company and a far more 
complex personality than appearances 
suggest. House Speaker Tip O'Neill has 
dubbed him Hannibal, a tribute to this 
invader's rapid political conquests 
Impossible Numbers. Jordan's 
greatest source of strength is obvious: he 
has the President's complete confidence 
When Carter was Governor of Georgia 
Jordan was his executive secretary and 
played a major role in getting legislation 
passed. Jordan was the first to urge Car- 
ter to run for President, and he mapped 
out the campaign; it is said that he Is al- 
ready planning the 1980 campaign 
‘The chemistry between the two ts un 
believable to watch.” says former Dem 
ocratic Party Chairman Robert Strauss 
Jordan has not yet mastered his job 
and has not found a way to deal with 
the impossible numbers of people who 
are gravilating to his power. “He has 
excellent organizational talents 
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Strauss, “and tremendous strengths in 
his feel for people and his political in- 
stinets, but he is much weaker in admin- 
istration.” Critics contend that this is 
showing up in his handling of appoint- 
ments. Half of the sub-Cabinet-level 
posts have still not been filled, a problem 
of increasing concern. Cabinet officers 
have to spend extra hours testifying be- 
fore congressional committees since 
there are few subordinates to go to the 
Hill. Complains Agriculture Secretary 
Bob Bergland: “I'm the only one in the 
department who can sign the mail.” 

Talking with “‘Jimbo.”” When 
Press Secretary Jody Powell brings a 
covey of reporters to ask Jordan about 
the appointments bottleneck, Jordan 
self-deprecatingly points to himself. But 
it is a shared responsibility, While Jor- 
dan may be methodical to a fault, his 
boss has insisted on more elaborate pro- 
cedures than in the past. The appoint- 
ment process has been stretched from 
the normal three or four weeks to five 
or six because the Administration ts 
making an unparalleled effort to avoid 
conflicts of interest and other potentially 
embarrassing situations. Security clear- 
ances and IRS checks are also taking 
longer than expected These people 
are going to be here four years,” Jor 
dan says. “It is important that we get 
the right ones.” 

White House watchers also think 
they can glimpse a tad of arrogance 
showing through the good ole boy pose 
Jordan is specifically charged with not 
answering enough of his telephone calls. 
He pleads in his defense that he gets 
from 200 to 300 of them a day. But he 
could hardly spend more time at work 
He usually eats lunch at his desk, con- 
stanty fighting his weight (185 Ibs.) with 
a low-cal chopped sirloin, cottage cheese 
and salad—then snitches sweets from 
his secretary's candy jar. His rollicking 
good humor leavens the fatiguing days 
He responds to pressure cheerfully in 
unprintable four-letter language and 
laughs off complainers with epithets 

Jordan is tough and loose and sub 
limely self-confident in the Carter White 
House. He can joke about calling the 
President “Jimbo.” He has no need to 
overstate his importance or drop names 
and although he insists that “I'm not go- 
ing to stay in this job forever.” nobody 
doubts that he can stay tn it as long as he 
chooses. He is. pure and simple, the 
President's man 

And Washington's too. An incident 
one evening revealed what Washington 
senses: that Hamilton Jordan has found 
his place. He was sitting in his office, as 
usual sans tie, his feet on a table. The 
phone rang. It was the President asking 
about someone he was considering for an 
ambassadorship. “He's a good man. 
said Jordan. “But his wife has a serious 
problem. I may be wrong. I'll check it 
Yes. sir.” He hung up. He had coolly 
warned the President of a difficulty. The 
tone of his voice had never changed. His 
feet were stull on the table 
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| Now’ the time for a 
light menthol cigarette = ™ 










Fragrance locket ana chain by 
Pieharry. Yours for free B&W 
ae the valuable extra on 
every pack of Belair. 
To see over 1000 gifts, write 
Sor your free Gift Catalog: 
Box 2B, Louisville, Ky. 4020/. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





18 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec.'76 
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the boss CBSs “60 Minutes” and ABC’s “Wide World of Sports’ 





Heading West? We want the best for the boss 
Relaxandenjoy your- at United. And that’s just what 
self, boss. On most flights we're giving you—to California 
to California Unitedisnowshowing and home again. 


CBS's award-winning news series For round-trip reservations call 
“60 Minutes” And comingback we're your Travel Agent. Or call United 
showing highlights from ABC's at 569-3000. Partners in Travel with 
“Wide World of Sports? Western International Hotels. 





| Fly the friendly skies of United. 
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Woodfield Mall 
Highland Park 
The Century 
Water Tower Place 
Hawthorn Center 
Old Orchard 
Lakehurst Mall 
Orland Square 
Southlake Mall 
Jefferson Square 

Fox Valley 

North Riverside Park 
Evanston 

Crystal Point Mall 
Harlem-Irving 

The Mallat Cherryvale 
(Rockford) 

For the Levi's 

line that's most 


At County Seat 
we've got Levi's to 
fit any body. 
Levi's for Men. Not 
for the young but 
for the guy who's 
young at heart 

Cut for his comfort 
Levi's Jeans. 

Your old friend's 
lookin’ better than 
ever in new Styles 
colors and fabrics 
Got your size, loo 


Levi's for Me. 

For the gal who loved 
Levi's long before 
her kids were 
wearing them 
Levi's Juniors. 
Clothes that look 
as great as the lucky 
girls who put 

them on 


Levi's for kids. 
Tough because 
that’s the way kids 
play 

County Seat. 
Clothes for people 
who want a little 
comfort with their 
style. Who want 
to feel good about 
the place they 


shop. And the price 


they pay 
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If your family is a crowd, you have four choices. 
You can jam them into a sedan, pay the price of a 
station wagon, bounce them around in a van, or... 


Take the 


Bus. 





The new VW Bus just might be 
the most practical family transporta- 
tion ever. And maybe the most fun, 
too. Nothing else combines so much 
room, economy, visibility, versatility 
and comfort. And at the same time 
is such a pleasure to drive 

Take space. Not only do you get 
lots more than in a sedan, the VW Bus 
even gives you almost 70 percent more 
room inside than a full-size domestic 
station wagon! Accommodates a 
family of seven in style, with plenty 
of room left over for luggage. 

Versatile, too. The big sliding 


door lets you load even big bulky 
objects. And the rear seat folds down 
to give you extra cargo space. How 
does it compare to a van? About as 
roomy, but a lot nicer. In fact, the 
interior of your VW Bus is beauti 
fully finished. Comfort to us is not 
an option. 

And talk about economy. Your 
Bus has a peppy fuel-injected 2-litre 
engine, yet it still delivers an esti- 


Introducing 
the’77 Q) Bus. 


mated 28 mpg on the highway, 20 
in the city with standard transmis- 
sion in the 1977 EPA tests. (Of course, 
your actual mileage may vary 
depending on where and how you 
drive, your Bus’ condition and 
whether you choose optional equip 
ment, such as an automatic transmis 
sion.) And the '77 VW Bus comes 
with four-wheel independent suspen 
sion and radial tires fora smooth ride 

So if you'd like to own what 
AUTOWEEK says “might be the 
real best all-around car in the world? 
take the Bus! 
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Net Gain Along the Shores 


“Gonna take my little girl out to din- 
ner and dancing Saturday night.” sang 
Captain Barry Boucher last week after 
tying up his 75-ft. awler Shanty Girl 
in New Bedford. Mass. In eleven days 
on Georges Bank, off the New England 
coast, Boucher and his crew of five had 
netted 45,000 Ibs. of fish, including 
30,000 Ibs. of yellowtail flounder. which 
they sold for $28.000 in the red brick 
auction house at the foot of the pier 

The catch was a fluke—only once 
before this year had Boucher caught any 
yellowtail flounder—but New England 
fishermen hope that it was an omen 
Reason: Shanty Girl was the first drag- 
ger to dock at New Bedford, the region's 
largest fishing port. since a new law took 
effect on March |, extending US. ju- 
risdiction over fishing in coastal waters 
to 200 miles from the old limit of twelve 
The law is intended to save from ex- 
tinction many species of fish—as well 
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@ Major fishing ports 


Area defined in 200-mile limit 


as much of the US. fishing industry. 

Until the mid-1960s a trawler like 
Shanty Girl could stay at sea for only 
five days and return with even more fish 
than it landed last week. Since then, 
huge fleets of modern trawlers from for- 
eign countries, most notably the Soviet 
Union, Japan, Poland and East Germa- 
ny, have swept the prime US. fishing 
grounds off New England, the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska almost clean of 
Auantic cod. yellowtail flounder and 
haddock; stocks of hake, herring. mack- 
erel and pollack were severely depleted. 

Under the new law, long urged by 
the fishing industry and signed last year 
by President Ford (TIME, April 5), eight 
regional councils, made up of fishermen 
and private citizens, set quotas for fish 
in their areas. U.S. fishermen are al- 
lowed to net as much of each quota as 
they are equipped to take; foreign ves- 
sels are being licensed by the State De- 
partment to catch the remainder. In 
practice, this means that foreigners will 
be prohibited from taking species that 
are popular with Americans but will still 
be able to take limited amounts of fish 
like hake, which is popular in Eastern 
Europe, and squid, which is prized in 
Japan and in Mediterranean countries. 
The foreign take from American waters 
will be limited to 2 million metric tons, 
down from an estimated 3,3 million met- 
ric tons taken in 1974. U.S. fishermen 
will be allowed to net | million metric 
tons of fish this year, v. 910,000 metric 
tons harvested in 1974. 

Some fishermen argue that the Gov- 
ernment should prohibit foreign fishing 
altogether in U.S. waters. But most wel- 
come the new law, even though the quo- 
tas also limit their catches. Already, the 
promise of greater return is spurring 
some new investment. Next year 21 new 
steel-hulled vessels will be added to New 
Bedford's 175-boat fishing fleet. 

No Hitch. Washington took care to 
get foreign fishing nations to sign prior 
agreements to abide by the 200-mile 
US. limit. They could scarcely object be- 
cause most had enacted 200-mile limits 
of their own, much to the discomfort of 
US. fishermen who net shrimp in the 
Gulf of Mexico and tuna in the Pacific 
off Ecuador and Peru. 

Opening day went off almost with- 
out a hitch, Of more than 100 foreign 
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fishing boats sighted in U.S. coastal wa- 
ters on March |, only one was nabbed 
by the Coast Guard—for fishing in an 
area off New England where lobster pots 
had been set. (For serious offenses. a 
captain can be fined up to $700,000.) 

To police the 2.2 million sq. mi. add- 
ed to US. fishing waters—a fourfold in- 
crease in the area covered by the old 
law—the Coast Guard plans to add four 
planes, five helicopters and six ships, at 
a total cost of $90 million. 

Mended Ways. But to enforce the 
law on the first day the Coast Guard 
could field only 19 ships and 17 planes 
—all that were available. TIME Corre- 
spondent James Shepherd, aboard one 
of the first-day flights, saw a Russian 
fleet fishing as usual—but now with US. 
license—about 80 miles off Long Island 
He reported: “With their dingy. rust- 
splotched hulls, the eleven trawlers. 
floating Stakhanovites fishing for hake. 
looked like dungareed boilermakers 
next to the five pirouetting Coast Guard 
cutters near by. The first day passed off 
peaceably, as has generally been the case 
since the Russians mended their sea 
manners about two years ago. 

“Even with the new law, U‘S. fish- 
ermen have far to go before catching 
up with the foreign fleets. We spotted 
only four U.S. trawlers, all dwarfed in 
size and efficiency by the Soviet craft. 
The U.S. industry is made up mostly of 
small, family-owned trawlers, while for- 
eign vessels are either government- 
owned or heavily subsidized. Supported 
by factory ships to process the catch and 
refrigerated transports to take it home. 
Soviet trawlers can stay on the fishing 
grounds for as long as six months, lim- 
ited only by the new regulations from 
outfishing any American boats afloat.” 


COHEN & CORCORAN IN 1941 (LEFT); AT LAST WEEK'S REUNION (RIGHT) 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Washington: Rites of Passage 


The title of Ben Cohen's speech last Friday night was “The New Deal Looks For- 
ward.” It was as if Franklin Roosevelt were still in the White House and his staff 
members were rolling up their sleeves for another job 

Friday was the 44th anniversary of Roosevelt's first inauguration, and some 
750 of the men and women who went into power with him, or joined later, or 
were otherwise specially touched by those years, gathered at Washington's 
Mayflower Hotel in commemoration. Cohen, 82, one of F.D.R.’s_ ubiquitous 
counselors and troubleshooters, sounded the theme of marching on. Indeed, the 
New Deal in flesh and emotion and philosophy does seem to go on forever. It 
may have been the most dramatic change in Government in our history. “It 
was,” explained Thomas G. (“Tommy the Cork”) Corcoran, “the institution- 
alization of compassion.” 

For a night they drank and laughed and told stories, old people grown young 
again, those who had hustled into Washington with their cardboard suitcases, 
frayed clothes, new law degrees and fresh hope. 

On that March 4 in 1933, Corcoran, then just 32, was standing in the cold 
about a hundred feet out in the audience below Roosevelt. He was a young lawyer 
working for President Herbert Hoover in the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
lion, trying to save the banks. At | o'clock on that day Roosevelt's voice echoed 
over the Capitol Plaza: “The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” Corcoran 
stood there knowing that the banks would soon be closed and wondering whether 
it would give Americans a sense of confidence or panic them. It was one of the 
great leadership gambles of history. Corcoran, from his inside position, had wres- 
Ued with the personal problem of whether to take his money out of his bank or 
leave it in. He told the story with relish—how he met the devil halfway, took half 
of his money out and left half of it in the bank 

. 

West Virginia’s Senator Jennings Randolph joined exuberantly in the nos- 
talgia bath. At 30, he had been a new Congressman, seated up on the inaugural 
stand just 35 feet from Roosevelt. Randolph is the only legislator from F.D.R.’s 
first 100 days who still is in Congress. He recalled how he had been invited to the 
White House a few nights later with other new Congressmen. When someone sug- 
gested Roosevelt was moving too fast, the President doubled his fist and struck his 
desk twice. “I still can see how his knuckles got white,” said Randolph. “Roosevelt 
answered, ‘But gentlemen, do you realize that we must act now. By acting now we 
will make mistakes, but if we do not act now, we may not have another opportu- 
nity to actatall.” ” 

They all recalled with relish how Walter Lippmann, the prominent pundit, 
had dismissed Roosevelt as “a pleasant man who, without any important qualifi- 
cations for the office, would like very much to be President.” The thing that had 
saved Roosevelt, the New Dealers insisted, was that he did not have the least idea 
how things got done. He just decided what needed to be done and left it to others 
to achieve the impossible. Thus unburdened with technicalities, F.D.R. made it to 
cocktail time each day with his hope still intact. The country got the message 

What fun it had all been. Rex Tugwell, at 85 the oldest of the Roosevelt orig- 
inals, marveled at their ability to laugh in those dismal times. Then he chuckled 
over the memory of seeing Tammany Democrats dressed in their long coats and 
plug hats but so broke they could not pay their hotel bills. “We didn't understand 
the seriousness of the problem,” mused Tommy the Cork, still young at 76, “but we 
knew the joy of functioning.” 





AMERICAN SCENE 


New England: 


The New England town meeting is 
an institution that has always intrigued 
foreigners—which, in Yankee country. 
still means anyone from anywhere else 
Next week Jimmy Carter, launching a 
series of meet-the-people forays into var- 
ious parts of the country, plans to at- 
tend the annual meeting in Clinton, 
Mass. (pop. 13,383), a manufacturing 
town north of Boston. Making his first 
public appearance since he settled in 
Vermont last fall, Soviet Exile Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn turned up last week at 
the meeting in the tiny town of Cav- 
endish (pop. 1,264). He politely greeted 
his “dear friends and neighbors” and 
apologized for any inconvenience caused 
by the fence he had built in front of his 
5l-acre retreat near Cavendish to dis- 
courage intruders 

In the view of a 19th century visitor 
to New England, Alexis de Tocqueville. 
the town meeting was a marvel of “mu- 
nicipal freedom” flourishing in a “semi- 
barbarous” country; he was impressed 
at how ordinary citizens could gather to 
settle their affairs with “no distinction 
of rank.” Although the town meeting 
has been declining for decades—a ca- 
sualty of increasing population and the 
complexity of issues—it is still an hon- 
ored rite of March in hundreds of com- 
munities. TIME Senior Correspondent 
James Bell last week attended the meet- 
ing in Huntington, Vt. (pop. 825), a town 
of merchants, workers and small farm- 
ers in the foothills of the Green Moun- 
tains. Bell's report 


To vote at the town meeting in Hun- 
ington, one needs only to have paid the 
$1 poll tax. Of the 519 citizens eligible 
to cast ballots, about 130 braved a 
healthy snowfall to show up during the 
course of the 44-hour meeting. At 10 
a.m., Moderator Norman Cummings, 
47, a carton designer at the General 
Electric plant in nearby Burlington, 
opened the proceedings with the cus- 
tomary “Hear ye, hear ye,” and began 
going through the eleven-item agenda. 
Children scurried about the benches, 
and old folk chatted quietly in the cor- 
ners. Some wandered out, and others 
came in from the snow outside. An old 
tinplate contraption in the back of the 
room wheezed hot air up from the fur- 
nace downstairs, adding to the back- 
ground din 

The first controversial item involved 
a proposal to change the local real es- 
tate tax system by dropping the 4% dis- 
count offered to those who pay early 
Tax delinquencies had reached nearly 
$37,000 last year—about 12% of this 
year’s proposed $298,000 budget—and 
some thought the town could ill afford 
the discounts. Said Selectman Roderick 
Ross: “For years we've been giving away 
$6,000, and that’s putting us in a hole.” 
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Rites of March 


Gene Jaques, keeper of the local gen- 
eral store, disagreed—as might be ex- 
pected, since he is a member of Hun- 
tington’s richest family. with property 
valued on tax rolls at $124,000. Jaques 
(pronounced Jakes) suggested that the 
discount simply be lowered. Maggie 
Stokes wanted to keep the full 4%. “No 
one’s going to pay early without that dis- 
count,” she insisted. A voice vote was 
taken: the discount would stay 

Cummings then came to the main 
item on the agenda: what Huntington 
should do with the $31,000 in revenue- 
sharing money it will get from the state 
and federal governments this year. Af- 
ter voting some lesser items, including 
$5,000 for a landfill project and $1,391 
for ambulance service, Cummings an- 
nounced what he described as “the big- 
gie”—a proposal to buy a new $40,000 
fire truck to replace “the 1946 antique 
we've got down there now.” 

The hands shot up. “What happens 
if revenue sharing stops?” someone 
asked. Town Clerk Olga Hallock insist- 
ed that the federal money would con- 
tinue to flow. Said a voice: “No one’s 
going to vote against revenue sharing 
in Washington. If he did, he'd get killed 
when he comes home.” 

Was there really a need for a new 
pumper? Yes, the old one could not 
climb steep roads. Were there enough 
fires to justify a new truck? Absolutely, 
said someone from the fire department 
because wood is cheaper than oil, more 
people were using their fireplaces for 
heat, and so there were more chimney 
fires. Moreover, fire insurance premiums 
would go down if the town had modern 
equipment. The purchase was approved 

The lunch break came near noon 
Downstairs, the ladies of the local non- 
denominational church were collecting 
$1.50 a plate at a spread featuring baked 
beans, meat pie, green bean and onion 
casserole, goulash, breads and cake 
Then the meeting reconvened 

Parting Complaint. The last big 
item on the agenda was roads. Maggie 
and Archie Stokes live on a road that 
“has been ready for blacktop for two 
years.” Archie moved that $5,000 be al- 
lotted for blacktopping this year. The 
motion was voted down when it was ex- 
plained that $5,000 would pave only 
about 150 ft. Mac Moody. an elderly 
town worker, hiked his leather hat back 
on his head and complained that “the 
state just don't want to spend money on 
little roads.” Then he strode outside 

The budget was approved at 
The meeting adjourned two minutes lat 
er, after one citizen's parting complaint 
that the dog-pound keeper was letting 
too many loose dogs run around town 
By and large, Huntingtonians seemed to 
genuinely like and trust each other 
Tocqueville would have been pleased 
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TO WIN... 
YOU DOTT BETTER. 
In the world of men’s fashion, 
Sears is out to win. To do it, we’ve given 


Johnny Miller Menswear, our finest tailored 
clothing, outstanding everyday prices. 


18 The rich shirt. 40 The well-tailored 
Just one of a vibrant sport jacket. 


selection of colorful shirts A youthful attitude, a com- 
with today’s most interesting fortable cut, and a most 
new patterns. attractive price. Styled in 


soft patterns of blue, 
brown, or gray. 


Crary Mller’ Vorsurear- 








340 The solid sportcoat. 
The handsome fit and 
fine workmanship are timeless. 


The concept is contemporary: You 
can sash the coat, slacks and vest 
e 


separately. Then, if you like, 
combine them all for a 3- -piece suit. 


895 Slacks that live up to 

the collection’s quality. 
And go with everything in it. 

A matchless fit, a comfortable feel. 


In the same muted browns, blues, 
or grays as the coat and vest. 


ab) | | The vest. ; 
Especially versatile 


because it reverses to a deeper 
tone of the color you choose. Like 
all the tailored items, it comes in 
texturized woven polyester to keep 
a fresh, neat look. 





See The Men's Sloe 
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MINORITIES 


As Maine Goes... ? 


When an old Passamaquoddy Indi- 
an woman in Maine 20 years ago asked 
her tribal governor to look alt some an- 
cient, fragile documents she had in a 
cardboard box under her bed, she had 
no idea that they might be important. 
Yet one of the items in her cache was 
the 1794 treaty that her ancestors had 
struck with Massachusetts; in it, they 
ceded virtually all their land to the state. 
The find set off what has since become 
one of the largest Indian land claims in 
modern US. history. The 3,500 Passa- 
maquoddy and Penobscot Indians in 
what is now Maine are fighting to get 
title to as much as half the entire state, 
which they claim was wrongly taken 
from them. Last week the Maine Indi- 
ans moved a big step closer to success 
when the Federal Government an- 
nounced that it would back their claim 
in both the courts and the US. 
Congress. 

Less Trifling. The Indians’ legal ar- 
gument is that the treaties they made be- 
ginning 183 years ago were invalid. Con- 
gress never ratified the treaties, as 
required by the Nonintercourse Act of 
1790. which mandated congressional 
approval of Indian land transactions. 
The Justice Department, concurring 
with this argument, said that it would 
take Maine landowners, including the 
state itself, to court on behalf of the tribes 
unless a congressionally approved set- 
tlement was reached by June |. Pres- 
ident Jimmy Carter plans to appoint 
a mediator to try to negotiate an 
agreement. 

The Indians, most of whom now re- 
side on three reservations in northern 
Maine that cover 22,000 acres, subsist 
largely on low-paying jobs and welfare 
—like many whites. Originally, they de- 
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manded more than 10 million acres, or 
one-half of the state. But Justice puts 
the probable extent of their supportable 
claim at 5 million acres. Justice is still re- 
searching the historical ownership of 
some 3 million additional acres. The In- 
dians agreed to put off claims to 2 mil- 
lion acres of valuable coastal property 
(where 40% of Maine’s | million non-In- 
dians live) in return for money. 

For a while, most Maine residents 
regarded the Indians’ case as a trifle 
But it began to seem a lot less trifling 
last October, when lawyers refused to 
certify some local bond issues because 
title to land in the localities involved was 
clouded by the Indian suit. The bonds 
are selling again, but some hostility per- 
sists in what some Down Easters de- 
scribe as a “whiteneck” backlash. Says 
Maine’s popular Republican Congress- 
man William Cohen, who is anxious to 
run soon for either Senator or Gover- 
nor: “It’s not politically feasible to be lib- 
eral on this issue. The notion that 3,000 
people can claim even 5 million acres is 
excessive.” 

Assistant Attorney General Peter 
Taft, who drafted Justice's brief, hopes 
that Congress will decide on a one-shot 
cash and land settlement of the Indian 
claim; the Government would presum- 
ably provide the bulk of the cash, as it 
did in the $1 billion Alaska native claims 
settlement of 1971. If there is no set- 
tlement by June 1, the Justice Depart- 
ment would start filing suits—most like- 
ly against paper companies with large 
landholdings. The outcome—in either 
legislation or litigation—could set the 
pattern for the settlement of similar yet 
smaller Indian land claims in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
New York and South Carolina 


CRIME 
Vegas Vanishing Act 


Even in Las Vegas, a town not not- 
ed for softies, Al Bramlet, 59, stood out 
as mean. The high-living, free-spending 
boss of Local 226 of the Culinary Work- 
ers Union, which represents 22,000 em- 
ployees in Nevada's casino hotels and 
restaurants, Bramlet made enemies as 
effortlessly as gamblers throw dice. Fol- 
lowing a strike last March, his own rank 
and file accused him of selling out to em- 
ployers with sweetheart contracts, Other 
union chiefs despised him as a double- 
crosser. Establishments that resisted his 
organizers had fire-bomb problems. But 
like Teamster Boss Jimmy Hoffa, Bram- 
let is a labor leader who apparently 
made one enemy too many: the Mafia 
Last week, with a chilling sense of déja 
vu, the FBI and Nevada authorities were 
wondering if they would ever find a trace 
of Al 

On the afternoon of Feb. 24, Bram- 
let flew back to Vegas from a one-day 
trip to Reno. Waiting for him at the air- 
port, TIME has learned, were three men 
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Bramlet spoke with them briefly. then 
called union headquarters to tell his 
daughter Chris that he would be home 
in 30 minutes. He never got there. Sev- 
eral hours later, Bramlet phoned an of- 
ficial at the Dunes Hotel casino and 
asked that a $10,000 “personal” pay- 
ment be made to a gambler. It wasn't, 
and Bramlet has not been heard from 
since. 

The reason, investigators say. may 
have been a quarrel Bramlet was hav- 
ing with the Mob over the use—and pre- 
sumably abuse—of a portion of the cu- 
linary local’s $42 million pension fund. 
Some $16 million of the fund has al- 
ready been loaned out to resorts and de- 
velopments that are backed by Las 
Vegas gambling bosses. 

Bigger Cut. The latest proposal for 
dipping into the culinary pot—report- 
edly cooked up by a Chicago Mafia trig- 
german named Tony Spilotro—called 
for founding a clinic-pharmacy where 
ailing union members would receive 
medical treatment and drugs. The Mob 
would skim off funds for its own use. 

Bramlet had no objections, but he 
kept insisting on a bigger cut for him- 
self. Says an investigator: “He was de- 
manding more out of the thing than the 
Mob thought he should get.” Following 
one stormy negotiating session last sum- 
mer, Bramlet was severely beaten. “I fell 
off a barstool,” he told friends. Then, 
two weeks before his disappearance, the 
pension fund trustees turned down what 
is known in the union as Bramlet’s “me- 
morial hospital.” Said an insider: “That 
thing was just too shaky. The trustees 
couldn't hold still for it.” Bramlet was 
left in the awkward position of not hav- 
ing come through for the Mob. 

Bramlet desperately started trying to 
convert his assets into cash. Perhaps he 
intended to pay off the mobsters, or may- 
be just flee, since a contract had report- 
edly been put out on him. In either case, 
he will not be drawing his own pension 
from the fund. 


MISSING UNION BOSS AL BRAMLET 
At least one enemy too many. 
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WHITE HOUSE WITH VLADIMIR BUKOVSKY; SECRETARY OF STATE VANCE AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
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The Soviets Hit Back on Human Rights 


The diplomatic cables from Moscow 
to Washington were sizzling last week 
with angry communiqués. The protests, 
quipped one State Department official, 
“are getling so hard to keep track of, 
we're thinking of numbering them.” At 
issue were the Carter Administration's 
continuing support for Soviet dissidents 
and its challenge to the Kremlin on hu- 
man rights. After weeks of smoldering 
anger in Moscow, and increasingly bit- 
ter thrusts at the U.S. in the Russian 
press, the Soviets’ counteroffensive had 
stepped up—with a vengeance 

The most vitriolic of the polemics 
was an extended “open letter” in /zves- 
tia written by S.L. Lipavsky, a former 
dissident, whose claims were accompa- 
nied by an unsigned exposé on U‘S. es- 
pionage in Moscow. The articles accused 
the U.S. embassy’s current first secre- 
tary, Joseph Presel, and his predecessor 
Melvyn Levitsky, of heading a spy ring 
that persuaded leading dissidents to pro- 
vide classified defense material for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Curiously, 
the Americans and their alleged accom- 
plices—Engineers Vladimir Slepak and 
Anatoli Shcharansky—are Jewish. In 
talks with Western newsmen, the two 
engineers promptly denied the allega- 
tions. So did State Department sources 
in Washington, who called /zvestia’s 
charges “preposterous.” 

The /zvestia blast was only one of 
several harsh Kremlin responses to 
Washington’s concern for dissent and 
freedom in the Soviet Union. Items 

> Pravda \ast week published an 
acidulous account of Jimmy Carter's 
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ten-minute meeting with exiled Human 
Rights Activist Vladimir Bukovsky. As 
Pravda put it, “J. Carter of the United 
States, received yesterday Bukovsky, a 
criminal law offender from the Soviet 
Union who is known as an active op- 
ponent of the development of Soviet- 
American relations.” On the day of the 
White House meeting, at which Vice 
President Walter Mondale was also 
present, US. Ambassador Malcolm 
Toon was summoned to Moscow's for- 
eign ministry for “a frank exchange of 
views” on U-S.-Soviet relations—in 
short, for a chewing out 

> The Senate last week unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution condemning “the 
recent beatings, imprisonment, and ha- 
rassment of Soviet Jews and other mi- 
norities trying to obtain emigration 
visas." Tass responded that the gesture 
was “pure balderdash” and claimed that 
98.4%” of those who have sought to 
leave Russia in the past five years have 
been allowed to go. Substantiating the 
Senate’s concern, however, two Jewish 
‘refuseniks” (would-be emigrants not 
allowed to leave the country) who at- 
tempted to contact U.S. embassy offi- 
cials in Moscow were manhandled and 
hustled away by security agents 

> In Geneva, at the Third World 
dominated U.N. Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, U.S. Delegate Allard K 
Lowenstein proposed that the organiza- 
tion request information from the Sovi- 
ets on the arrest and detention of dissi- 
dents. In response, the Russian delegate 
Valerian Zorin, launched into an angry 
hour-long diatribe against the Ameri- 


can’s “illegal abuse of the commission's 
authority” and warned that “inventing 
pretexts for defending human rights is 
not conducive to positive development of 
Soviet-American relations.” 

Was all this a threat to détente? Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance, who makes 
his first visit to Moscow this month as 
Secretary of State, did not think so 
“Détente does exist today,” he told a 
press conference in Washington last 
week, “and | believe and hope it will 
continue.” Despite their protests over 
Western “interference.” Vance added, 
Soviet leaders have shown “a continuing 
deep and abiding interest” in reaching 
agreements On arms control, trade and 
other issues with the U.S. Western an- 
alysts, and diplomats generally, agree 
that the dispute over human rights re- 
sembles a skirmish on a long cease-fire 
line. Says one Kremlin watcher: “There 
does seem to be a fairly sharp distinc- 
tion between this kind of tit-for-tatism 
and issues like SALT 

Sull, Russia’s angry warning shots 
indicate that the Carter Administration 
has pressed a vulnerable nerve. Says one 
analyst: “The Soviets are extremely ir- 
ritated. They're puzzled, worried and 
scratching around for ways to fight 
back.” The bizarre charges of espionage 
in /zvestia could, in fact, trigger a fresh 
round of recriminations. Accused Dip- 
lomat Presel is now on medical leave in 
West Germany, and some U5. officials 
assume that he will not be allowed back 
in. If so, the U.S. will surely reply by 
sending a Soviet diplomat of similar 
rank packing home to Moscow 
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COMMUNISTS 


Not Being Too Beastly to Moscow 


A meeting of international Commu- 
nist leaders in Spain? Nothing like it 
had happened in 40 years, and it was al- 
most enough to bring that old anti-Com- 
munist crusader, Francisco Franco. 
dead scarcely a year, right back from 
his tomb in the Valley of the Fallen 

Said Santiago Carrillo, secretary- 
general of the Spanish Communist 
Party: “I feel very much moved. Until 
today it was I who had to be received 
by them, in Rome or in Paris, and now 
itis | who can receive them in Madrid.” 
With those words and a couple of warm 
abrazos, Carrillo welcomed Party Chief- 
tains Enrico Berlinguer of Italy and 
Georges Marchais of France for a day 
and a half of Euro-Communist summit- 
ry in Madrid 

The meeting was all the more re- 
markable because the Communist Party 
is sull officially illegal in Spain, although 
the government of Premier Adolfo Su- 
arez, in its efforts to broaden political 
participation, now generally looks the 
other way when it comes to the Com- 
munists’ political activities. The govern- 
ment even permitted the party chiefs to 
hold a two-hour press conference. It also 
provided heavy security for the visitors 
Carrillo himself, undoubtedly mindful of 
the right-wing assassination of five 
Communist labor lawyers six weeks ago, 
escorted his guests from the airport to 
their hotel in a bulletproof 1948 Cad- 
illac, a gift from Rumanian President 
Nicolae Ceausescu 

The summit was both a ringing en- 
dorsement of the Spanish party's strug- 
gle for legalization and a significant 
event in the development of Western 
Europe’s own brand of Communism 
For years, Berlinguer and like-minded 
comrades have claimed that they are 
1) independent from Moscow and 


2) devoted to the democratic process 
The Madrid get-together was eagerly 
watched for signs of just how far the 
three leaders would dare to go toward 
those stated goals. As it turned out, not 
all that far 

Beyond a reiteration of their com- 
mitment to “a democratic way,” the god- 
fathers of Euro-Communism disagreed 
sharply on just how deeply they should 
cut the Kremlin’s apron strings. They 
reached no agreement at all on the sen- 
sitive issue of dissidence in the Soviet 
bloc, other than a mild approval of the 
Helsinki accord 

Dissident Issue. Neither Berlin- 
guer nor Marchais has any desire to pro- 
voke a rupture with Moscow over the 
dissident issue. Not now at least. The 
Italians defend free expression but draw 
the line at anti-Soviet hostility. The par- 
ty still has a large constituency of work- 
ing-class oldtimers who not only look 
to Moscow as their ideological mecca 
but who have grown restive about Ber- 
linguer’s tacit support for Premier Giu- 
lio Andreotti’s Christian Democratic 
minority government. When Carrillo re- 
cently declared that repression of dis- 
sidents showed that the “Soviet Union 
is not really a popular democracy but a 
dictatorship of a small layer of the coun- 
try over the rest of the society,” Ber- 
linguer scolded him on Italian television, 
saying: “That is a summary judgment 
that I do not share.” 

The French party, too, still has 
among its top leadership men who were 
once staunch Stalinists. Marchais him- 
self is a new (and in some quarters sus- 
pect) convert to the more liberal tenets 
of Euro-Communism. The French Com- 
munists were stung by an article in the 
Soviet Party organ Pravda blasting their 
participation in a Paris rally called to 





support political prisoners in the Soviet 
Union. In Madrid. Marchais was not 
about to raise Russian hackles again 
Said he rather lamely: “We think that 
the three parties do not have the right 


to make a collective condemnation of 


some parties.” That left Carrillo almost 
out in the cold 

The plucky Spaniard could hardly 
care less what Moscow thinks, since the 
Kremlin has already tried to kick him 
out as party chief. Both for political and 
personal reasons. Carrillo wanted a 
strong joint declaration condemning the 
treatment of dissidents in the Soviet 
bloc. A plea to legalize the Communist 
Party is now before the Spanish Supreme 
Court, and the decision hinges on the 
court's finding of whether or not the par- 
ty “submits to an international disci- 
pline” and “proposes to establish a to- 
talitarian system.” The joint declaration 
called for by Carrillo would have rein- 
forced the party’s claim to independence 
from Moscow and its commitment to 
democratic principles 

In a mild attempt to defend his com 
rades’ failure to take a clear stand on 
human rights, Carrillo drew an analogy 
with his own 37 years in exile when “not 
one-millionth of the voices that are now 
raised to defend the dissidents of the 
East raised themselves [to defend] not 
only my rights but the rights of this coun- 
try.” Nonetheless, he added emotional- 
ly, “We do not hesitate in condemning 
with all our energy violations [of liberty 
and democracy] wherever they may oc- 
cur, even when those responsible belong 
to parties that affirm socialist ideals. In 
the systems of socialist countries, what 
is missing is democracy.” 

As if to point up the ideological dis- 
tance between the two ends of Europe 
a more traditional Communist gathering 
of Soviet-bloc nations was taking place 
in Sofia, Bulgaria, even as Carrillo spoke 
There, the prime topics were containing 
dissidence and seeking coexistence with 
the Euro-Communists 


ITALY’S ENRICO BERLINGUER, SPAIN’S SANTIAGO CARRILLO & FRANCE’S GEORGES MARCHAIS AT EURO-COMMUNIST SUMMIT IN MADRID 


























































UGANDA 


Retreat from a Collision Course 


President Idi Amin Dada was be- 
having true to bizarre form. First he pro- 
voked an international crisis, thereby 
distracting world attention from the 
murder and turmoil taking place with- 
in Uganda (TIME cover, March 7), Then 
he quietly backed down. 

The crisis, the first of Jimmy Car- 
ter’s presidency, began when Amin or- 
dered the approximately 200 Americans 
in Uganda to meet with him early last 
week in Kampala, the Ugandan cap- 
ital, and then declared that until the 
meeting, they would not be allowed to 
leave the country. Washington feared 
that the lives of the Americans, most of 
whom are missionaries, might be in dan- 
ger. But then Amin postponed the meet- 
ing, said that the Americans could leave 
whenever they liked, and told a small 
group of U.S. citizens who work for 
Uganda Airlines that they should regard 
the people of his country as their “broth- 
ers and sisters.” Just as Washington was 
beginning to sigh in relief, Amin broad- 
cast a warning that 2,600 American, 
British and Israeli “mercenaries” were 
marching through Kenya to invade 
Uganda—a charge that the Kenya gov- 
ernment dismissed as “hallucinations 
and shadowboxing.” 

Bags Packed. Practically all the 
American residents in Uganda had al- 
ready made their way to Kampala with 
their possessions packed, as Amin had 
ordered, They fully expected a last au- 
dience with Amin and a quick depor- 
tation. When the bulky dictator reversed 
himself and said they were free to re- 
turn to their homes in outlying districts, 


the majority chose to remain in Kam- 
pala to await further news. 

Nobody ever knows exactly what 
game Idi Amin is playing. Practically 
everybody, however, agrees that his 
threat to the Americans was designed 
to divert attention from the murders last 
month of Ugandan Archbishop Janani 
Luwum and two Cabinet ministers, and 
from the continuing massacre of Chris- 
tian Ugandans. Some observers were 
convinced that Amin, still smarting 
from the Israeli commando raid on En- 
tebbe airport last July, feared an attack, 
this time from the US. nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier Enterprise, which was 
standing by off the Kenya coast. At one 
point, he is said to have considered put- 
ting all the Americans aboard a plane 
and sending them home. In the end he 
changed his mind. But, as a leading 
Ugandan exile in Tanzania noted, “just 
wait, he’s not finished yet. When the En- 
terprise goes away he'll start up again.” 

Of the handful of American tourists 
in Uganda last week, some left the coun- 
try without incident. But Brian 
Schwartz, 24, a Yale Law School grad- 
uate from New York City, was detained 
for three days, interrogated by Ugandan 
police and roughed up; twice he was tak- 
en to lonely places by machine gun-tot- 
ing guards, but each time he was re- 
turned to jail. Luckily he managed to 
throw a piece of paper bearing his name 
and passport number to a Canadian on 
the street below. The paper found its 
way to the West German embassy, 
which has handled U.S. affairs there 
since the U.S. broke off diplomatic re- 


PRESIDENT IDI AMIN (RIGHT) SHAKING HANDS WITH AMERICAN EMPLOYEE OF UGANDA AIRLINES 


lations with Uganda in 1973. Next day 
Schwartz was expelled to Kenya. 

Meanwhile, black refugees from 
Uganda seeking refuge in Kenya told 
harrowing new tales of Amin’s murder- 
ous campaign of repression against 
members of the Christian Lango and 
Acholi tribes, whom he regards as his 
enemies. There were reports of house-to- 
house searches and sweeping arrests. 
Among the prominent Ugandans who 
“disappeared” last week were Byron 
Kawadwa, who had led the Uganda 
troupe to the recent Second World Black 
and African Festival of Arts and Cul- 
ture in Nigeria, and Tucker Lwanage, 
chief librarian at Makerere University. 
A student who fled after his uncle was 
seized by police said he had heard that 
between 1,000 and 1,500 Lango and 
Acholi soldiers had been killed in re- 
cent skirmishes at army barracks in the 
towns of Mubende and Mbarara. Ex- 
cept for the President's own tiny Kakwa 
tribe, said another, “I don’t think there 
is a family in Uganda that has not lost 
someone.” 

Double Standard. If ever a regime 
deserved international investigation and 
condemnation, it would seem to be 
Amin’s. Yet last week, after 44 days of 
closed debate in Geneva, the 32-nation 
Commission on Human Rights, which 
practically never criticizes repression in 
any Third World nation, turned down 
a British proposal for an investigation 
of the situation in Uganda. Accordingly. 
the British government announced that 
it would take the matter to the com- 
mission's plenary (and public) session 
this week, demanding that a five-mem- 
ber subcommittee be named to look into 
the question of human rights violations 
in Uganda. The British figure that, if 
the 19-member Third World majority 

with or without help from five Com- 
munist-bloc members—scuttle the pro- 
posal this time, the commission's double 
standard would be demonstrated as nev- 
er before. 

Inevitably, the litany of suffering re- 
cited by Ugandan refugees provokes the 
question: How will it all end? Some ar- 
gue that Amin—who for security rea- 
sons may skip this week’s summit meet- 
ing of African and Arab heads of state 
in Cairo—will surely be killed one day 
by some segment of his army or police 
force, if not by a lone assassin, But that 
would not necessarily mean the end of 
Uganda’s troubles. The restive Christian 
majority might then be in a position to 
settle its own long list of scores and 
grievances. There could well be a pro- 
longed internecine struggle for power 
among the Army officers who presum- 
ably would succeed Amin. And after six 
years of Amin’s tyranny, in which pro- 
fessional people, civil servants and stu- 
dents have been systematically killed, 
the country is sorely short of trained 
manpower. It may be true that Amin 
must go, and the sooner the better. But 
he will surely be followed by a period of 
bloody chaos 
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TANZANIA 


Nyerere: How Much War? 


What would happen if South Africa 
intervened militarily to prop up the 
white minority regime of Prime Min- 
ister lan Smith in Rhodesia? Tanzanian 
President Julius Nyerere’s answer: the 
five “front-line” African states that sup- 
port Rhodesia’s black nationalist guer- 
rillas might well invite Soviet or Chi- 
nese intervention. 

For Nyerere, 55, who led his coun- 
try to independence 16 years ago, the 
simmering guerrilla war in Rhodesia 
overshadows matters much closer to 
home. Besides the problem of his so- 
cialist nation’s faltering economy, he 
is confronted with the collapse of the 
East African Community that bound 
Tanzania with neighboring Kenya 
and Uganda in economic union, and 
the open hostility of Ugandan Dicta- 
tor Idi Amin Dada, who accuses him 
of plotting an “invasion” in cahoots 
with former Ugandan President Mil- 
ton Obote. Nonetheless, the future of 
southern Africa remains Nyerere’s 
main concern, as he made clear in an 
hour-long interview with TIME Cor- 
respondent Lee Griggs last week at 
his two-story villa in Dar es Salaam: 


Q. Will the insurgency in Rhodesia 
develop into full-scale war? 


A. It is no longer a question of 
whether there will be war but of how 
much war. How much armed pres- 
sure is necessary depends on how 
much unarmed pressure the Western 
countries apply in the form of sanc- 
lions and the like. It will take a com- 
bination of these pressures to bring 
down Smith and make independence 
on the basis of majority rule possible 


Q. How 


pressure? 


could the US. apply 


A. The U.S. can do three things. 
First, it can discourage Smith from 
believing that eventually the Western 
world must regard him as an ally 
against Communist penetration of 
southern Africa. Second, it must fol- 
low up with action to discourage 
Smith. It encourages him that you 
now buy his chrome openly and 
break sanctions. Third, you must real- 
ize that South Africa is a strong sup- 
porter of Smith. Rather than pursue past 
policy and use South Africa as your ally 
against Smith, you should realize that 
the politics of South Africa simply do 
not allow this. Instead, the U.S. and the 
West should say to [John] Vorster, 
“Look, we don't expect you to help bring 
about majority rule in Rhodesia. All we 
ask is that you not stop it.” 


Q. Why are you exclusively committed 
to the Patriotic Front [of guerrillas inside 
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Rhodesia] as the only means to bring 
about majority rule there? 


A. The problem is Smith, not the Patri- 
otic Front. This fellow [with] the power 
has to be forced into independence on 
the basis of majority rule, and the Patri- 
otic Front is doing the forcing. You can- 
not have a tea party for Smith and ex- 
pect him to give in. He must be defeated 
or brought to the conference table at 
a point where he knows he is defeated. 


MARION KAPLAN 





TANZANIAN PRESIDENT JULIUS NYERERE 
More than a hint of a threat. 


Q. Tanzanian troops are training gver- 
rillas. Do you foresee using your troops 
in combat against Rhodesian forces? 


A. We have had experience with guer- 
rilla fighting—and a philosophy of lib- 
eration. We helped the Mozambicans to 
fight by setting up training camps and 
passing on arms to them. We accepted 
risks, but they did the fighting. Our phi- 
losophy is that people must free them- 
selves. You don’t free them. It is no good 
our going into Rhodesia. No, this is a 
war of liberation, and the people have 





to liberate themselves. But if the war 
lis} internationalized and South Africa 
goes in on the other side, then I don’t 
see how Tanzania could stay out. 


Q. If the war is “internationalized,” do 
you see non-Africans getting involved, 
such as the Cubans? 


A. Cuba, Cuba, Cuba! The question is 
always Cuba, not the military might of 
the West behind South Africa. No Afri- 
can country or combination of African 
countries could be a military threat to 
South Africa. Yet France and others 
continue toarm South Africa. Why is the 
U.S. so worried about tiny Cuba? Or is 
Cuba being used as a cover-up to arm 
South Africa? I tell you, brother, if 
South Africa uses its army to prevent 
Rhodesia from becoming free, then 
we have the right to ask for support 
from anywhere else—and from much 
bigger powers than Cuba. 


Q. Closer to home, the East African 
Community—Tanzania, Kenya and 
Uganda—has apparently collapsed. 
What can you do to save it? 


A. It is a tragic thing that indepen- 
dent African states cannot maintain 
the kind of unity that the British were 
able to build in East Africa. We can 
save something only if our partners, 
mainly Kenya, also agree to help. We 
are all poor Third World countries. 
We should work together to build 
strength through unity. 


Q. Ten years ago, you set Tan- 
zania firmly on the road to socialism. 
What have been the successes and 
shortcomings? 


A. We have chosen the socialist path, 
but we are still miles away from suc- 
cess. My people are poor and igno- 
rant. They still have to drink dirty 
water. Every day we are telling our 
people what they deserve, but we do 
not have the managerial or financial 
ability to provide it. We could do 
much better 


Q. What is your attitude toward 
recent actions by Amin in Uganda? 


A. My position is well known on 

Uganda. I have been speaking about 

it for six years—ever since Amin 
came to power. Now that others are be- 
ginning to see what is happening there, 
it is time for me to shut up. 


Q. Is there anything to rumors that you 
may soon retire? 


A. When I was last elected, for a five- 
year term in September 1975, I asked, 
“Isn't it time we considered other can- 
didates?” It has been rumored that I 
plan to get out ever since, but my term 
still has some way to run, so please, al- 
low me my time. 
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IT TAKES AVERY 
SPECIAL CASSETTE DECK 
TO GET SO MUCH BEAUTIFUL 
MUSIC OUT OF 
SOMETHING THIS LITTLE. 








The recording ee? 
in a cassette is ; 
only an eighth of 
aninchwide. 4 
Srclenee—e! 

Telcedtatelncicaltey 
of aninch may % 
beas many as “3 
64 tracks mixed © 
down to two. A 
hundred musicians. — 
Countless overdubbings. 
mes to mention the entire audible ~ 

Hey range. 

ny cassette deck can reproduce 

part of what's been put down on that 
eighth of an inch. 

But the Pioneer 9191 was designed 
to reproduce all of it. Superlatively. 
Without dropouts, unacceptable tape 
hiss, or noticeable wow and flutter. 

Take our tape transport system, for 
example. 

Since the tape in a cassette moves 
at only 1-7/8 inches per second, even 
the most minuscule variation in tape 
speed will make a major variation in 
sound. 

To guard against this, where most 


cassette decks give you one 
motor, the 9191 comes 
with two. The first is 
used only for fast 
TBO ancicek-lsebrouiiae 
— sothe second can 
§ bedesigned exclu- 
> sively to maintain a 
— constant speed for 
© playandrecord. 
, All of our tape drive 
_ Bemponents—the capstan, belt, 
and flywheel—are finished to incredible 
tolerances. Which give the 9191 the 
kind of wow and flutter figures that no 
deck in our price range can match. 

Of course, having a great tape 
transport system means nothing if you 
don’t have great electronics to back 
it up. 

We do. 

The 9191 comes with an advanced 
three stage direct coupled amplifier 
that extends high frequency response 
lave Ren ialiaalycacke|iceat(e ame bacaeleliione 
Dolby system can reduce tape hiss by 
as much as 10 decibels in high 
frequencies. 

r multiplex filter lets you record 














FM broadcasts without picking up a lot 
of unwanted noise, or the multiplex 
signal every FM stereo station sends 
out. 

Even our ferrite solid tape head 
offers the best combination of accuracy 
and long life you can get in a cassette 
head. 

We also include a peak limiter to let 
you cram as much onto a cassette as 
possible without distortion. A memory 
that lets you go back to a favorite spot 
on the tape automatically. Separate bias 
and equalization switches for getting 
the most out of different brands of tape. 
And electronic solenoid controls for 
going from play to rewind, or from 





CT-F9I9I 


rewind to fast forward, without hitting 
WaT =B-jco) of ov lacoemvatare RUvienelela -lenlenliare 
the tape. 

Go slip a cassette into a Pioneer 
9191 at your local Pioneer dealer. 

You'll find it hard to believe such a 
little thing could come out sounding 
so big. 





CT-F9191 Specitications 

Frequency Response: Standard, | H tape: 25- 16,000 Hz(35-13,000 Hz + 3dB); 

CrO, tape: 20-17,000 Hz(30-14,000 Hz +3dB) 

Signal to-Noise Ratio: Dolby OFF: More than 52dB: Dolby ON: More than 62 
dB (Over 5,000 Hz, Standard and |H tapes/When chrémium dioxide tape is 
used, signal-to-noise ratio is further improved by 4.5dB over 5Khz) 

Harmonic Distortion: No more than 1.7% (OdB) 

Wow and Flutter: No more than 0.07% (WRMS) 

ete sd cetcenler||\meentce| cel Gre (edie Tei generator) x |; (4.8 cm/s 
speed drive), DC torque motor x |; (Fast forward and rewind drive) 





U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp.,75 Oxtord Drive, Moonachie, New lersey 07074 
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WEST GERMANY 


The Case of the Bugged Physicist 


The problem confronting West Ger- 
man authorities was chilling. A brilliant 
nuclear physicist with a sure knowledge 
of how to build the atom bomb was ap- 
parently consorting with leftist ideo- 
logues and terrorists responsible for such 
deeds as the hijacking of the Air France 
plane to Entebbe last June. Was it pos- 
sible that Dr. Klaus Robert Traube, the 
absent-minded, tousle-haired son of a 
Jewish dentist who had committed sui- 
cide in 1936 rather than go on living 
under Nazi rule, had passed on secrets 
to his radical friends? 

Watergate am Rhine. The quest 
for the answer exploded last week in a 
Watergate-style scandal that aroused 
deep-seated German concern other than 
that of nuclear annihilation. The week- 
ly newsmagazine Der Spiegel disclosed 
that agents of the Verfassungsschutz 
(federal office for the protection of the 
constitution) had broken into Traube’s 
home near Cologne last year, photo- 
graphed his letters and documents and 
planted a bugging device. After failing 
to discover any guilt in his associations, 
the agents surreptitiously entered 
Traube’s house a second time two 
months later to remove the bug. These 
legally questionable acts evoked mem- 
ories of Nixon-era plumbers and led 
many Germans to wonder whether the 
Verfassungsschutz, which is roughly 
equivalent to the FBI, was functioning 
in a high-handed style reminiscent of 
the Hitler era. Der Spiegel’s disclosure 
that an expert picklock from Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt's federal intelligence 
service had helped in the break-in en- 
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TERRORIST KLEIN OUTSIDE PRISON 


hanced the impression of a “Watergate 
am Rhine.” 

The Traube case might have stayed 
secret had not his employers at Inter- 
atom, which manufactures reactors for 
nuclear power plants, fired him in Feb- 
ruary 1976. Informed of his risky friend- 
ships, Traube’s bosses told him that 
West Germany's controversial nuclear 
energy program would suffer if word of 
his social life leaked to the press while 
he was still running Interatom’s pro- 
gram for developing fast-breeder reac- 
tors. Not content with a comfortable 
financial settlement, Traube demanded 
a federal investigation and instead re- 
ceived a letter exonerating him of any 
wrongdoing. Nonetheless, he was unable 
to regain his job—or a position that he 
particularly wanted with JET, the inter- 
European nuclear power project. There 
the matter stood until a source every bit 
as mysterious as the fabled “Deep 
Throat” of Watergate turned over the 
entire Verfassungsschurz file on Traube 
to Der Spiegel 

Traube admits having joined the 
Communist youth movement after the 
war. Now 49, he made contact with 
younger radicals through Inge Hor- 
nischer, a Frankfurt attorney who han- 
dled his divorce in 1975. Verfassungs- 
schutz agents, it seemed, regularly tuned 
in to the telephone of Frau Hornischer. 
whose radical clientele included Wil- 
fried Bése, a left-wing terrorist killed in 
the Israeli raid at Entebbe last July 3 

After discovering that the “Klaus” 
who regularly chatted with Frau Hor- 
nischer was one of Interatom’s leading 


NUCLEAR PHYSICIST TRAUBE AT PRESS CONFERENCE 


An illegal bug, an expert picklock—and some touchy questions for federal agents. 
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nuclear experts, Verfassungsschutz 
agents learned to their alarm that 
Traube had vacationed for ten days in 
Yugoslavia in 1975 with Hans-Joachim 
Klein, another young radical who four 
months later took part in the kidnaping 
raid on OPEC ministers in Vienna (TIME, 
Jan. 5, 1976). Verfassungsschutz advised 
Interatom of Traube’s dubious friend- 
ships; they decided against dismissing 
him immediately on the theory that he 
might go underground and threaten nu- 
clear revenge. Nine days after the OPEC 
raid, an agent interrupted Traube on a 
skiing holiday at St. Moritz to ask him 
about Klein; meanwhile, others broke 
into his home and planted the bug 

Different Dilemma. Clearly bene- 
fiting from the publicity, Traube now de- 
nies having met any terrorists other than 
Klein. “Maybe I am a little naive.” he 
said, on learning the bent of some of his 
friends. He argues that as soon as Ver- 
fassungsschutz realized that his relations 
with them were innocent, the agency 
should have pressured Interatom to re- 
hire him. Traube is demanding a hear- 
ing at which he can confront Interior 
Minister Werner Maihofer, the man ul- 
timately responsible for the bugging 

In defense of the break-in, Maihofer 
cited a constitutional clause authorizing 
“interventions” when needed “to pre- 
vent imminent danger.” Three times in 
1975, he noted, terrorists had attempted 
to invade nuclear facilities in France 

For many, the case presents a dif- 
ficult dilemma, Although the West Ger- 
man constitution states clearly that “the 
dwelling is inviolable,” observed Writer 
and Futurologist Robert Jungk, “we are 
already on our way to a nuclear state” 
in which “forces are so dangerous that 
everything must be protected and ev- 
eryone watched.” 
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IT'S HIGH TIMEA ——_Fersomepeope even 

12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH i year ott Sotches have 
00) 0! IRED YOUR TASTE. a slightly heavy quality 
INSTEAD that takes some getting 


used to. If youre one of 
0) Pad (Ol AY chase: paced, -pdu/ll nd 
Cutty 12 a lot more to 
your taste. 
It’s asmoother 12 year 
old. More elegant. 
Perhaps the first 12 year 
old you can actually 
enjoy without having to 
adjust to it. 
CUTTY R. 
THE 12 YEAR OLD THAT TASTES 
EVEN BETTER. 
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THROUGHOUT HISTORY 
NO OTHER COUNTRY HAS 
EXCITED SO MANY TRAVELERS. 


On your first day, you'll know why 
people have come to Israel since 
the days of the Patriarchs. 9.» 


Because it's beautiful. Go to Jaffa My i 
on the blue Mediterranean, with ae 7 





is more often called a paradise 

for sportsmen. 

But another kind of beauty draws 
f people here, too. 
In Nazareth, you'll feel it when 










itsancientdomesand mysterious “== 3 you walk through the very same 
cobbled passageways. Once Alexander the streets that Jesus did as a child. 
Great and Napoleon passed through this town. —_ At the foot of Mt. Carmel, in Haifa, you'll feel it 
Now all that's left of visitors like when you enter the cave that sheltered 









these are picturesque ruins trans- _ the prophet Elijah. 
formed into art galleries, craft shops, | Outside Old Jerusalem, you'll feel it 


and restaurants. when you come across a simple wind- § 
Go to Tiberias and give yourself to mill built over a century ago by the 

pleasure in hot sulphur springs baths, _ first Jewish settlers to dare stand 

water sports and open air restaurants. _ their ground beyond the city walls. 
Old-world citadels will remind you And, finally, you'll feel the spiritual 
of visitors whose accommodations beauty of Israel when you enter Jerusa- 


were once not so plush. lem. A city so ancient, it would still seem 
Travel to“heaven on earth,” as like home to David and Solomon. 


Caesarea was called by tour- And when you leave, you'll know ™ 
ists over a thousand years how a country as small + as ours is 
ago. Today, this place of big enough to hold the SES = imagination 
fabulous Roman ruins of the world. =: 
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RUMANIAN PRESIDENT CEAUSESCU (LEFT, WEARING HAT) INSPECTING BUCHAREST DAMAGE 


RUMANIA 


The Earth’s Madness 


Disaster announced its presence in 
Bucharest one evening last week with a 
long. moaning roar. The earth began to 
heave, and older buildings in the pleas- 
ant, tree-shaded Rumanian capital (pop 
1.7 million) shuddered and started to 
collapse. A major earthquake—register- 
ing 7.2 on the Richter scale—had struck 
For six terrifying minutes, the calam- 
itous shaking continued 

It was the worst quake to hit Eu- 
rope in decades.* In Bucharest, at least 
500 died and 2,600 were injured, and 
there were fears that the death toll in 
all of Rumania might reach into the 
thousands. The oil-producing center of 
Ploesti, 35 miles north of Bucharest, also 
suffered damage, and the seismic spasm 
affected Rumania’s neighbors. In Bul- 
garia, 20 people were reported killed, 
and more than 100 were injured in Yu- 
goslavian border towns. Chandeliers 
swayed as far away as Rome and Na- 
ples: in Moscow, buildings trembled and 
pictures shook off walls 

Air Raid. In Bucharest, thousands 
were homeless. Many of the terrified sur- 
vivors streamed into suburban parks and 
the surrounding countryside in fear of 
further tremors. An employee at the 
Austrian embassy in Bucharest reported 
that there were “rifts and holes more 
than a meter wide in other houses 
Heaps of rubbish lay in the streets. It 
was sheer madness.” 

The tragedy could have been much 
worse. Although one Western diplomat 
in Bucharest said that “the center of the 
town looked as though an air raid had 
hit it.” TIME’s Richard Gross cabled that 
relatively few buildings were actually 


Last year, serious carthquakes struck Guatemala 
killing 22.000; the area surrounding Tientsin tn 
China, with a toll of perhaps 665.000, Mindanao 
8.000; Turkey. 5.000: and northern Italy, 1.000 
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flattened. “Most of those that were dam- 
aged had their roofs or top floors shak- 
en loose, The rubble bombarded resi 
dents, who fled to the streets in panic 
Motorists, not knowing where to flee 
drove around in circles for hours in pan- 
ic, creating horrendous traffic jams in a 
city where most people are too poor to 
afford cars. Yet U.S. embassy officials 
expressed surprise that the damage had 
been so light, considering the intensity 
of the quake.” 

The epicenter of the quake was 
roughly 100 miles north of Bucharest, 
in the Vrancea mountain range of the 
breathtakingly beautiful Transylvanian 
Alps. One town near the center 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej. home of 
Olympic Gymnast Nadia Comaneci 
(Comaneci’s whereabouts after the 
quake were unknown, but she was pre- 
sumed safe.) The area is well known to 
seismologists as an active earthquake 
zone; as many as 200 minor tremors may 
be recorded annually. Rumania’s worst 
previous earthquake, in fact, centered on 
the same spot in 1940, damaging the 
same major centers and leaving about 
400 dead 

Within 20 minutes of the quake, res- 
cue crews were on the streets of Bucha- 
rest. President Nicolae Ceausescu cut 
short a five-nation tour of Africa and 
hastily summoned a meeting of Ruma- 
nia’s Political Executive Committee 
The group decreed a state of emergen- 
cy, requisitioned food stocks, shut off all 
gas mains in the capital, and closed the 
university, presumably to create tempo- 
rary shelter for the homeless and wound- 
ed. Troops cordoned off major portions 
of the downtown area to protect people 
from falling masonry, and possibly to 
prevent looting. Sports stadiums in the 
city were converted into makeshift hos- 
pitals. and more than 50 American med- 
ical students in the country were among 
those pressed into relief service 

Offers of aid came from the US 
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Bulgaria. Yugoslavia, Greece and Lux- 
embourg. The Swiss offered to send 
specially trained dog teams to help sniff 
out any remaining bodies. But while dig- 
ging out from the disaster, President 
Ceausescu still had time to order an in- 
vestigation into shoddy construction 
practices revealed by the earthquake on 
the outskirts of Bucharest, where new 
and ostensibly sturdy buildings devel- 
oped glaring cracks in their walls 


NICARAGUA 


Somoza’s Reign of Terror 


A 15-man patrol of the crack “Gen- 
eral Somoza”™ battalion surrounded the 
village of Varilla in Nicaragua’s Zelaya 
province. With the troops were several 
jueces de mesta (police magistrates). The 
official charge that brought them there 
five of Varilla’s campesino families had 
aided antigovernment guerrillas. The 
soldiers shot, bayoneted or strangled 
four men, eleven women and 29 chil- 
dren, After dumping the bodies in an un 
marked pit, the magistrates divided the 
villagers’ land among themselves 

The massacre at Varilla two months 
ago was not unique, according to a pas- 
toral letter by Nicaragua’s Roman Cath- 
olic bishops. The letter, which has not 
been published because of government 
censorship, was read from pulpits in 
January. It accuses President Anastasio 
(“Tachito”) Somoza Debayle’s National 
Guard of subjecting innocent peasants to 
“inhuman” abuse “ranging from torture 
and rape to summary execution” during 
the government's two-year drive against 
leftist guerrillas. The bishops buttressed 
their charges with testimony from rural 
missionaries—who claim that dead and 
kidnaped campesinos number in the 
hundreds. 

The indiscriminate killing began af- 
ler gun-toting members of the Sandinist 
National Liberation Front (FSLN) 





Named for Augusto Cesar Sandino, a guerrilla 
leader who fought against occupying U.S. Marines 
in the late 1920s and was executed in 1934 by the 
founder of Nicaragua's ruling dynasty, Tachito’s 
father Anastasio ("Tacho”) Somoza Garcia 


ANASTASIO (“TACHITO") SOMOZA 








ead this and cry. 





Froilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and 


long hours still mean a life of poverty. 


But now life is changing for Froilan. 


The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 


Her name? We don’t know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 

is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows. In her 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty. 


to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 
It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Froilan so very much. Now 
he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan writes 


to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very special. 
Since 1938 the Christian Children’s 


Fund has helped hundreds of 


thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now — you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child's photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
retum the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 


Take this opportunity to “meet 


a child who needs your help. Some- 


where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something 


very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


Dr. Verent J. Mills 


Name 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc 
I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 

Please send my information package today 

0 I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If] accept the child, I'll send 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

0) I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
0) I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $_—_ 


. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 





Address = 








City 


available on request. 


! Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 4 
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State es 
Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 
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staged a spectacular invasion of a 1974 
Christmas party honoring the U.S. am- 
bassador. They took hostage a dozen 
leading businessmen and members of 
Somoza’s government, including his 
Foreign Minister and ambassador to 
Washington. Swallowing his pride, So- 
moza negotiated the ministers’ release, 
paid the guerrillas $1 million, and let 
them and 15 imprisoned FSLN members 
fly to Cuba. But then he declared mar- 
tial law, which is still in force, and set 
out to crush the Sandinistas, who have 
received support, training and some 
arms from Castro's Cuba. 

Somoza has accomplished that. Last 
November, in a clash with National 
Guard troops, the Sandinistas’ secre- 
tary-general, Carlos Fonseca Amador, 
40, was killed en route to a meeting, laid 
out under a mango tree and photo- 
graphed; his fingertips were then sliced 
off for exact identification. Other rank- 
ing leaders of the leftist rebel movement 
have also been killed. Last month, in 
an unpublicized trial in Managua, 36 
captured guerrillas and 74 of their com- 
patriots who were tried in absentia drew 
sentences ranging from 18 months to 129 
years in prison. 

Rights Violations. The poorly 
armed guerrilla bands that remain in the 
hills spend more time running than 
fighting. Reports TIME Correspondent 
Bernard Diederich: “Some government 
patrols go for ten months without spot- 
ting a single guerrillero. But the killing 
goes on. Sources close to the National 
Guard say that the soldiers’ orders are 
to ‘clean out the hills.” The latest crop 
of guerrillas may be dead or in hiding. 
but ‘this time the government wants to 
be sure that no new guerrilla base area 
will rise again. They intend to eliminate 
the peasants.” ” 

Spokesmen for Somoza insist that 
the bishops’ charges are grossly exag- 
gerated. Many campesinos, they explain, 
have not been killed, but simply fled 
their homes to avoid the fighting. U.S 
Ambassador James Theberge, however, 
takes the reports seriously: “We have 
reason to believe that some of the al- 
legations of human rights violations are 
accurate, and our concern has been 
made clear to the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment on various Occasions in the past 
year.” 

Critics of the Somoza family’s cor- 
rupt, baronial, four-decade reign hope 
that the Carter Administration will 
make that concern more explicit. Says 
a leading opposition member: “Nicara- 
gua is a case where Carter can show 
that his advocacy of human rights is not 
just words. That is why Somoza is so 
nervous.” Should the Administration 
choose to act, it has substantial lever- 
age. Nicaragua's National Guard relies 
on U.S. weapons and is scheduled to re- 
ceive $2.5 million in military sales cred- 
its in fiscal 1977. Loss of that aid is some- 
thing that the American-trained Tachi- 
to Somoza (West Point, '46) would surely 
like to avoid 
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Not your typical Hollywood couple. 
But soon they'll be movie stars. 


Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy 

Remember them from childhood? Now 
those golden memories are coming to the silver 
screen, SO you can enjoy them again with your 
children 

Ann and Andy star in a delightful new 
animated movie along with their lovable 
nursery pals 

The Camel with the Wrinkled Knees 
Babette and the Gazooks. King Koo Koo and 
the Loonie Knight. The pirate Captain and 
Queasy, his parrot 

They're being brought to life by Richard 
Williams, Oscar-winning director of Dickens’ 


"Christmas Carol.” With songs by Grammy 
and Emmy awards winner Joe Raposo, the 
music man who made “Sesame Street” sing 
And screenplay by Patricia Thackray and 
Max Wilk 

“Raggedy Ann & Andy” is brought to you 
by Bobbs-Merrill, the publishing people of ITT. 

It is being released around Easter time —a 
kind of love song to some favorite dollies that 
wed like to share with another generation of 
boys and girls 


The best ideas are the TTT 
ideas that help people. 





Raggedy Ann, Raggedy Andy, the Camel with the Wrinkled Knees, Babette, the Gazooks King Koo Koo, the Loonie Knight 


the pirate Captain and Queasy are trademarks of The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc 





International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 10022 








SARANDON PULLING NO STUNTS 





ACTRESS & FORMER MODEL VERUSCHKA: HER BODY IS A CANVAS 


That vampish young lady in black 
hardly looks like the type to drive a race 
car or ride a bucking bronco. Never- 
theless, Susan Sarandon is an actress 
who takes pride in doing her own stunt 
work on the set. In The Great Waldo 


Pepper she climbed out on the wing of 


a biplane, and in her latest film, The 
Other Side of Midnight, she pretends to 
drown in a lake in Greece. “I had to 
spend three days in a tank with six men 
working agitators to make the waves 
high enough,” says Sarandon. “It was 





very frightening because once you fell 
in the water, you didn’t know which end 
was up. I was afraid I'd get hit by the 
boat when it capsized.” Adds Susan the 
Stunt Expert: “It’s kind of a cathartic 
way to end a movie. You really feel as 
though you've survived.” 
- 

“The fashion world has never used 
me. I have used it to show what I want- 
ed to do,” says former model, Countess 
Vera von Lehndorff, commonly known 
as Veruschka. What she wants to do, it 
turns out, is “get in other skins, wheth- 
er through acting or painting.’ But she 
is no ordinary painter, For more than a 
decade her canvas has been her own 
body, which she decorates to look like 
an animal, a businessman or a rock star, 
as the fancy strikes her. She is now in 
the process of compiling photographs of 
her painted selves into a book and even 
organizing an exhibition. As for acting, 
Veruschka, 33, plays a stripper in Bel- 
gian Director Francis Weyergans’ new 
film, Flesh Color. Her next movie will 
also be a Weyergans because, says Ve- 
ruschka, “it’s so good to work with the 
same person. Liv Ullmann without Ing- 
mar Bergman would never be where she 
is now.” 

. 

Was it possible that the great Com 
munist conspiracy trial of the ‘40s that 
so divided the nation, the crucible of so 
much accusation and anguish, had been 
reduced to mere kitsch—a typewriter- 
shaped cake, pumpkin pies and Pop 
Hiss? Yes, it was, at a party celebrat- 
ing the publication of Laughing Last 
(Houghton Mifflin, $8.95), Son Tony's 
glib portrait of Alger Hiss as a prank-lov- 
ing, jovial kook. “I still feel confused 
about how he could be thought a Com- 
mie,” says Tony, 34, a staff writer for 
The New Yorker and a part-time bar- 
tender on Manhattan’s West Side. “He's 
a Harvard-Baltimore conservative. He 
befriends a hippie |Whittaker Chambers, 
the man who charged in 1948 that Al- 
ger Hiss had passed secret State Depart- 
ment documents to Soviet spies], lends 


TONY HISS & FATHER ALGER RAISE "'HISS COCKTAILS” 
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him his typewriter, and look what hap- 
pens.” The fact that the senior Hiss, now 
72, spent 44 months in prison on charg- 
es of perjury for denying the Chambers 
story does not seem to put a damper on 
Tony. In fact, in a gaucherie topped only 
by the cake, he mixed up a special high- 
ball for the party: a “Hiss cocktail,” sloe 
gin tinted with grenadine to turn the 
drink what Tony describes as “Commie 
Red.” 

Never one to turn down a challenge, 
Criminal! Trial Lawyer Edward Bennett 
Williams has defended the likes of Joe 
McCarthy, Adam Clayton Powell, Jimmy 
Hoffa and John Connally. But his tough- 
est case may lie ahead. At the request 
of exiled Russian Author Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn, Williams, 56, has agreed to 
defend imprisoned Soviet Dissident Al- 
exander Ginzburg. “I decided it would 
be a good and useful thing to do,” says 
Williams. It may also be a mission im- 
possible, since the Soviets are not likely 
to permit an American lawyer to rep- 
resent Ginzburg at his as yet unsched- 
uled trial. Undaunted, Williams will 
seek a visa to visit his client in the So- 
viet Union and is already busy studying 
the Soviet criminal code to turn up ar- 
guments that can be used in Ginzburg’s 
behalf. In fact, the wealthy Washington 
lawyer (estimated annual income: more 
than $500,000) is so fascinated by the 
Ginzburg case that at a meeting with 
Solzhenitsyn he did not raise the mat- 
ter ofa fee 

a 

I hope it won't be another 50 years 
before we can celebrate like this again 
joked a high-spirited Bing Crosby to 
the audience at Ambassador College 
in Pasadena, Calif. The Old Showman 
was onstage with the likes of Bette Mid- 
ler, Pearl Bailey, Paul Anka, Martha Raye 
and Rosemary Clooney to tape a March 
20 CBS special honoring Bing’s 50th 
year in the business. As he finished his 
bit, the 72-year-old singer tripped and 
tumbled at least six feet into the or 
chestra pit. He was rushed to a nearby 
hospital, where he was treated for a 
cut on his head and bruise on his bot- 
tom, and was pronounced well enough 
to go home in two days. Always the 
type to take a fall lightly, Crosby 
hummed some of the songs from his 
show while in the emergency room and 
felt fit enough to chat with Raye, who 
accompanied him to the _ hospital 
Quipped Bing about his fall: “This was 
part of the show. I didn’t get it right 
the first time. I'll have to try again.” 
Move over, Chevy Chase. 

o 

Muhammad Ali has always seemed 
a littler larger than life. Now there he 
is, 9 ft. tall and weighing 1,100 lbs., in a 
massive metal portrait that Detroit 
Sculptor Don Thibodeaux welded from 
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100 auto bumpers. The shimmering stat- 
ue, unveiled this week at the National 
Art Museum of Sport in New York 
City’s Madison Square Garden, delights 
its subject, who is no more reticent on 
art than on anything else. “It’s perfect 
says Ali, “I love it. I'm not that ugly,” 
he continues. “It looks more like a mix- 
ture of Joe Frazier and George Foreman, 
but I’m proud of it. It's an honor for any- 
body to put that much time and work 
into something of me.” Neither is Ali 
bothered that the sculptor chose auto 
parts to memorialize him. “It says that 
I'm tough and that I've taken a lot of 
bumps.” 
o 

From the soaps to Broadway. It's 
enough to make a girl say “Leapin’ liz- 
ards.” Which is just what Search for 
Tomorrow's Andrea McArdle, age 13 
does in her new role as Little Orphan 
Annie. The Broadway-bound musical 
Annie, now playing at Washington's 
Kennedy Center, also stars Actor Reid 
Shelton as the magnanimous Daddy 
Warbucks and Unknown Canine Sandy 
as Annie's faithful mutt. Making his pro- 
duction debut with the play is Actor 
and Director Mike Nichols, who saw it 
in summer stock and was smitten. “It's 
a sweet show but not saccharine, and 
it's touching because Annie is a tough 
little girl who doesn't ask anything from 
anybody,” says Nichols, adding that “all 
my life I've wanted to be a producer 
To me, a producer is the guy who comes 
in once every three weeks or so and 
says the shoes are wrong. It’s the ideal 
job a 
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They have been likened to bubble 
gum beehives, musculatured mush- 
rooms, humanoid terrariums, lunar 
campsites, shingled igloos and plastic 
puffballs. By whatever designation, but 
for every good reason, the geodesic dome 
home is finally winning acceptance and 
approbation 

“The market is literally exploding,” 
says Engineer Peter Tobia, whose New 
Jersey-based Geodesic Structures, Inc 
sells prefabricated domes (average price 
$12,000) nationally through a network 











of 40 builder-dealers. Tobia, who says 
his firm receives 400 written inquiries a 
week, expects to double the number of 
dealer outlets this year and sell some 
200 units (about $2.2 million worth). Pe- 
ter Tobia’s brother Ronald, who owns 
a separate company, Building Concepts, 
Inc., that builds finished dome-iciles in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, antici- 
pates sales of up to 100 domes in its area 
for a total of some $3 million this year 
Cathedralite Domes, in Aptos, Calif. re- 
ports that sales of kits are running at 60 
a month (average price: $6,500). The 
company expects to gross between $3 
million and $5 million this year and is 
planning to expand overseas, Like oth- 
er dome makers, the company sells 
mostly to people who intend to use them 
as primary, year-round homes. Since a 
competent handyman can erect a house 
himself, with muscle power from fam- 
ily and friends, a spacious, three-bed- 
room dome built from a kil can cost as 
little as $25,000 (not including land) 

Not All a Ball. Living in the round 
is not exactly new. Cave dwellers, 
Kurds, birds, bees, Bedouins, medieval 
Irish monks, Indians, Eskimos, Zulus, 
lighthouse keepers and leprechauns, to 
name a few, have tried it. But it took 
the genius of R. Buckminster Fuller 
now 81, whose brilliantly engineered 
structures were used as radar domes on 
the arctic DEW line after World War II, 
to demonstrate conclusively that for the 
material used they are the strongest and 
most efficient way to enclose space 
Moreover, they cover maximum volume 
with minimum surface area. Ergo, it 
takes less energy to heat or cool a spher- 
ical structure than the rectilinear box 
of traditional architecture and consumer 
preference. Since nearly all dome homes 
have big skylights, lighting costs are also 
lower 

Tate Miller, one of Cathedralite’s 
three young co-owners, estimates that 
the energy bill for a dome home ranges 
between one-third and one-half of that 
for a conventional house with the same 
floor space. John and Martha Evensta, 
a physician and his wife who have a five- 
room, $40.000 dome in Grand Rapids, 
Minn., say that their highest monthly 
electricity bill, in subzero January, came 
to $91—which included not only heat- 
ing but also power for all their house- 
hold appliances. The Evenstas’ house is 
mainly heated by a wood-burning fur- 
nace backed up by a heat pump, plus a 
fireplace. Norm and Sirleen Ghigleri, 
whose Cathedralite dome nestles in Cal- 
ifornia’s Santa Cruz hills, reported that 
their January electricity bill was $41.56, 
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while neighbors complained of paying 
$125 and more for power. 

Life in a globe is not always a ball 
Domes have had a bad reputation for 
leaking, though manufacturers claim 
that this should be no problem if the 
home is finished by an expert roofer 
They are apt to be noisy, since they usu- 
ally have few of the interior partitions 
that muffle sound in a traditional struc- 
ture. Fitting rectangular furniture into 
a round house also poses problems: 
many dome dwellers build in tubs, beds 
and cabinets shaped to fit the walls. 

A perennial headache is the exotic 
structures’ attraction for curiosity seek- 
ers and peekers. Bill Woods, who man- 
ufactures hardware for geodesics in 
Phoenix, and lives with his family in 
three connected domes, recalls looking 
up from dinner one night to find three 
people peering in one window, two at an- 
other and two more at the door trying to 
get in. Uninvited guests do not, howev- 
er, bother Manhattan Businessman 
Henry Hansenberg and his wife, Interi- 
or Decorator Mara Gardner. They have 
erected a dome studio on their penthouse 
duplex overlooking Central Park 

Another problem: mortgage financ- 
ing has been hard to get for domes. How- 
ever, most builders today agree that 
loans are usually available for profes- 
sionally built models; some bankers cite 
the energy savings as an important plus 
The few contractor-built domes that 
have been resold have brought high 
prices. The manufacturers claim that 
dome builders have no trouble getting 
building permits. Ironically, say the 
Cathedralite owners, the only city where 
their earthquake-resistant dwellings 
have run afoul of local building and safe- 
ly requirements is Los Angeles 

In contrast to the mid-‘60s, when 
most dome homes were funky, patched- 
up symbols of the counterculture, the av- 
erage buyer is relatively well-to-do and 
well educated. Says Geodesic Structures’ 
Peter Tobia: “The people we're getting 
today are the pre-sold market that 
knows about Bucky Fuller. We're build- 
ing a basically middle-, upper-middle- 
class American housing unit that is a 
natural and intelligent alternative to ex- 
pensive and inefficient housing.” 

Trees and Clouds. All of which, 
to round-homers, is like discussing 
Chartres in terms of beam load. They 
speak lyrically of the feeling of spacious- 
ness, of an almost mystical airiness in- 
duced by living under a skylight. A Los 
Angeles dome-ophile, sounding like Ge- 
rard Manley Hopkins, talks of skylights 
filled with “towering trees and billow- 
ing clouds dashed with birds in flight.” 
Ken Niboli, a California real estate bro- 
ker who lives and works in separate 
domes, puts the case even more com- 
pellingly. “I feel,” he says. “like I'm al- 
ways on vacation.” 
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For the first time ever...on the 
incredible Olympus OM-1 MD, the 
trendsetter 35mm SLR. 

This is the camera that began 
the trend to smaller, lighter, 35mm 
cameras. One-third smaller and 
lignter than conventional SLR's, it 
quickly became the choice of ad 
vanced amateurs and professional 
photographers. The OM-1MD is 
easy to use and produces superb 
results even for the beginner in 
35mm photography. As your skill 
grows. you can build a complete 
35mm system from the over 200 ac 
cessories available exclusively for 
Olympus OM cameras. So make 
your best deal with an authorized 
Olympus dealer on an OM-1 MD in 
ported by Ponder & Best, Inc. Get a 
rebate application with all the de- 
tails from your dealer. Then mail it 
infor your $30 rebate, But hurry 
this ts a limited time offer covering 
camera purchases between Marct 
10 and June 4, 1977 

Marketed inthe US.A_ by 
Ponder & Best, Inc., Corporate Of 
fices: 1630 Stewart Street, Santa 
Monica, CA 90406 
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Math Mystique: Fear of Figuring 


Sheila Tobias, associate provost of 
Wesleyan University, is a feminist with 
an interesting theory about why wom- 
en fail to get certain kinds of jobs. Says 
she: “I had been deeply concerned with 
occupational segregation, the tracking of 
women into ‘soft’ fields that were con- 
sidered appropriate for them. When I 
listened to adult women discussing go- 
ing back to work, they kept talking about 
‘working with people.” What they were 
all avoiding, I realized, was anything 
based on mathematics. It just went 
click.” A number of studies by educa- 
tors have substantiated what Tobias has 
named “math anxiety.” Among the 
findings: 

> Sociologist Lucy Sells. in a 1973 
survey at Berkeley, discovered that 57% 
of male first-year students had taken 
four years of high school math, while 
only 8% of females had done so. As a re- 
sult, 92% of freshmen women could 
major in only five out of 20 available 
fields, since calculus was a requirement 
for the other 15. Sells’ charge: “ Nobody 
told girls that they couldn't get jobs in 
the real world unless they knew math.” 

> Lynn Fox, an educator who stud- 
ied precocious math students for her 
doctoral thesis at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, found that “there are more neg- 
ative stereotypes for math-gifted girls 
than boys,” and that mathematically apt 
girls “seem more willing to sacrifice in- 
tellectual stimulation to social stimula- 
tion.” Other studies have confirmed that 
girls’ interest in math plummets at 
around age twelve, when adolescence 
makes them more aware of social roles 

“We need to destroy this mystifica- 
tion of math,” says Sociologist Sells, and 
a few colleges are beginning to do just 





that. Not surprisingly, Wesleyan is 
among the leaders. Its math clinic, head- 
ed by Tobias, was founded in the fall of 
1975 and relies heavily on psychological 
counseling. Initially, students—includ- 
ing men with so-called math blocks 
—are interviewed so that their “confi- 
dence level” can be discussed. Then 
students have a choice: an intensive re- 
view of high school math or participa- 
tion in noncredit workshops, both with 
regular individual counseling. 

Wellesley College, meanwhile, is us- 
ing a different approach. Its “Discovery 
Course in Elementary Math and Its Ap- 
plication,” now in its third semester, 
peddles soft-core math, or math dis- 
guised as games. Sample puzzle: the 15 
or so students, seated in a circle, are giv- 
en a map and told to color each coun- 
try, using as few colors as possible and 
making sure that the same color is not 
used for adjacent countries (the purpose: 
to learn network theory). Says Alice 
Schafer, the program’s director: “The 
goal of the students is to solve the prob- 
lem, while that of the instructors is to 
help the students discover the mathe- 
matical structure behind the problem.” 

Both courses, which are financed by 
the federal Fund for the Improvement 
of Post-Secondary Education, have im- 
pressed students. Wellesley’s course, 
for example, is oversubscribed and most 
of its “graduates” have subsequently 
braved higher-level math, statistics or 
economics. At a third innovator, Mills 
College in California, a pre-calculus pro- 
gram that stresses the necessity of math 
for many careers has helped make math 
the most popular subject among the 850 
women undergraduates. 

Encouraged by such response. the 
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National Institute of Education invited 
Tobias, Sells, and some 40 other spe- 
cialists in math anxiety to Washington 
in February to discuss what can be done 
to cure it. One major problem, the ad- 
visers agreed, is that math is widely re- 
garded either as a male subject or as 
irrelevant to ordinary life. But although 
nobody knows for sure why math arous- 
es so much anxiety, the experts recom- 
mended that NIE funds be spent not just 
on research but on specific projects, like 
that at Wesleyan, to combat the prob- 
lem. Many also urged that such projects 
be aimed at grades seven to twelve in 
an effort to head off anxiety before it 
attacks. The proposed funding: nearly 
$1 million, starting next September 


Polling the Children 


What does life look like to a child 
in elementary school? For once, some- 
one has asked the children themselves 

not just their parents. A nationwide 
survey of more than 2,200 seven- to elev- 
en-year-olds, released last week by the 
private Foundation for Child Develop- 
ment, indicated that most children feel 
good about their lives, their families and 
just being themselves. But many are also 
afraid. More than two-thirds are scared 
that “someone bad” is skulking about 
their neighborhood, waiting to break 
into their homes. A quarter of the chil- 
dren are afraid that they will be attacked 
when they go outside—with some jus- 
ification, since more than 40% have 
been harassed by older kids or adults 
while playing. Children addicted to tele- 
vision (those who watch four or more 
hours daily) are twice as likely to be fear- 
ful; nearly 25% of all the children are 
frightened by TV “shoot ‘em ups” and 
other violent programs. 

As for education, more than 75% of 
the children reported that they liked 
school and a whopping 90% said they 
approved of their teachers and class- 
mates. But all is not idyllic in the class- 
room either. About two-thirds of the 
children worry about tests, an equal 
number feel ashamed of mistakes, and 
more than half object to classroom dis- 
order and unruliness (never, or so they 
said, perpetrated by themselves). And, 
il seems, parents are still wielding the 
stick. More than 75% of black children 
and 66% of whites say that their moth- 
ers want them to be “one of the best stu- 
dents in the class.” 

How will the data be used? Nich- 
olas Zill, the research psychologist who 
directed the study for Temple Univer- 
sity’s Institute for Survey Research, said 
he hoped his report would give chil- 
dren a voice in influencing their own 
“physical and psychological well-be- 
ing.” One of his chief recommendations: 
stricter regulation in the “disaster area” 
of television 
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ever Dberore 


were we able to offer so 
much toward your financial 
comfort and security 


We’ve been helping Chicagoans lead a better, more rewarding 
© life for 76 years now. And today, whoever you are and whatever 
your circumstances, you'll find that Fairfield Savings can lend you 
a helping hand too. 


For starters, we offer you a passbook savings account earning 
5.25% per year. A savings plan so basic that no one, including 
youngsters, should be without it. If you have $1,000 or more, you 
can get one of our five high-yield savings certificates, earning as 
much as 7.75% per year. 


Ong 


If you’re a wage earner and don’t have a profit-sharing or 
yf pension plan, we have the Individual Retirement Account (IRA). If 
you're self-employed, we’ll be glad to open a Keogh retirement 
account for you. Both retirement plans are government approved, 
tax deductible, tax deferred and earn Fairfield’s high interest rates 
nonstop. 


rad To help you pay your bills with efficiency and ease, we have 

Z the NOW (Negotiable Orders of Withdrawal) account. You write a 
NOW draft just like you would a check, and you get a full 
statement from us every month. Great for individuals and 
businesses as well. 


f If you're getting Social Security or any other government 

fF benefits, you can have your monthly checks deposited directly to 
your Fairfield savings or NOW account. Prevents theft, loss and 
needless worry. 


Found your dream house? Let Fairfield help you with a 
mortgage. We'll be glad to explain the competitive interest rates, 
points, down payment and so on. 


@ 
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In short, whatever your financial needs, chances are we have the 
answers. Come in person, or give us a call, and we'll be glad to help. 
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airfield Savings 
1601 MILWAUKEE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60647 
TELEPHONE HUMBOLDT 9-4800 
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America’s most publicized 
a Chinese Mandarin decor 
specialty. Open daily 
1am 


Cantonese food 
restaurant with 
Hong Kong steaks a 
11 a.m 1a.m., Sun. noon 


426 South Wabash 
3058 West Peterson 


HA7-0021 
465-5522 


Simply the best 
restaurant in 
Chicago! 


café 
{ fllnceLo 


225 N. Wabash at Wacker 332.3370 


HANA EAST 


A highly unusual dining experience. Watch and 
enjoy as your chef prepares the best hibachi 


steak outside of Tokyo right at your table, 
served with only the freshest vegetables and a 
delicate sauce. And all in a warm, intimate 
atmosphere created by your host, Hei San 
210 E. Ontario 751-2100 


TEAHOUSE OF 


&~>> Hana Sakura 


<7 Discover the perfection of 

traditional Japanese cuisine, 

cooked with reverence and served in authentic, 

private teahouses for parties of two, four, 

eight or more. It’s a perfect place to linger over 

a meal with special friends Reservations 
suggested 


210 E. Ontario 751-2100 


THE “IN CROWD LOVES 


Fam g fy? 


Jewish Cuisine 
Specialty: Hot Corned Beef 
SERVING BREAKFAST*LUNCH*DINNER 
Sun. thru Fri, 5 am to 1 am - Sat. 5 am to 2 am 
3434 Dempster St. Skokie, III OR4-8560 


V 
Samo ty 
RESTAURANT 
DELICATESSEN 


FOSCGGFGNE co2 American 


Restaurant serving 
Gourmet foods at moderate prices featuring 
Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops. Full bar and 
California Wines. Accepting Master Charge and 
American Express. Open daily at 5 p.m 


2940 North Clark Phone: 549-2060 


The Magic Pan features entree 
and dessert crepes filled with more 
than 21 delicious fillings for luncheon, dinner, 
weekend brunch or a late night treat. Served 
with your favorite salads, wines and cocktails 
Bank Americard, Master Charge, Diners Club, 
American Express. Open 11 a.m. 7 days. 
Chicago, 60 E. Walton St 943-2456 
Oakbrook, Oakbrook Ctr 887 7620 
Schaumburg, Woodfield Ctr 884.9292 
Skokie, Old Orchard 677.2110 


Vernon Hills, Hawthorn Crr 362-6930 
349 4050 


Orlang Park, Orland Square 


TRADITIONAL MEXICAN HOSPITALITY 
Food, cocktails & entertainment at its Best 
Cafe LaMargarita, 868 N. Wabash 645-0120 
Del Norte, 6319 W, Dempster 966-5037 

1626 E. Algonquin Rd 397.7200 


Oe 
* 
2° 
Famous for our fresh seatood. Open for lunch 
& dinner. Specialties: B8-BQ ribs, chicken, veal 
and steaks. 


1820 North Wells St Phone: 664-4562 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


Wayne Sit Your Host for outstanding 
Cantonese cuisine in Island Atmosphere 
Tropical drinks. 


30 West Randolph St 


“ATHENS 


The Best Fioor Show in ‘76 
The Athens Wine Festival 
Wine Served With All Dinners 
A LA CARTE DINNERS from $4.95 
BankAmericard and Master Charge 


Phone: RAG6-3350 


Complimentary 


honored 


4726 N. WESTERN Phone: 878-1150 


dingbat's 


Great spirits and edibles. Prime steaks and fresh 
fish with ethnic treats. Piano bar, dancing and 
free hors d'oeuvres. Lunch and dinner, Free 
parking. Major credit cards accepted 


247 East Ontario Phone: 751-1337 


RonéfJapan 


A fun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table 
Specialties include prime rib served on a sam 
urai sword, egg covered shrimp. Open gaily 
from 5 pm 230 E. Ontario 644.6500 


AN INTIMATE AND CLASSIC 
ond SETTING FOR UN 
dete RESTAURANT FRANCAIS 
Te LUNCHEON TUES—FRI 


DINNER DAILY 
Closed Monday 


OAKBROOK TOWERS APTS 
Meyers & Burterfield Ra 


620.1500 
Oakbrook, Iilinois. 


RTON'S We age and 
cut all of our 


own prime steaks and 

beef. Every dinner includes a fresh 

shrimp cocktail and salad bar fea 

turing more than 30 items, Everything from 
crab legs to Bar-B-Que ribs, Barton's soon 


to be a legend. 
75 East Wacker 263-5474 


INTERNATIONAL 
GOURMET RESTAURANT 


Serving lunch and dinner Entertainment & 
Dancing in the Celebrity Lounge “Tony 
Smith & His All New Caribbean Show” 
Appearing Tuesdays thru Saturdays Every 
Tuesday is “Talent Night” 

GRAND PLAZA HOTEL 


6465 N. Mannheim—Chicago—O’Hare Airport 
297.2100 


You don't have to be 
Jewish to enjoy our cook 
ing — originated by our Ma 
and Pa in 1921. 

Call for reservations. 
Doorman Parking 


112 East Cermak Phone: V1I2-7222 
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Goodbye to‘Our Mary’ 


Her genius was always in her reactions to things 
Some small outrage would happen by, and Mary, a 
Bert Lahr born lovely, would do a fine, slow burn. her 
indignation developing like a Polaroid) “Oh, Mr 
Grant!” 

The Mary Tyler Moore Show has amounted to only 
84 hours of viewing time over the past seven years 
This month MTM will broadcast its final episode. The 
tearful farewell has already been taped: new owners 
take over Mary’s mythical WJM-TV in Minneapolis 
and decide that WJM’s local news program is not much 
good. Everyone has known as much for years. of 
course; that was one of its charms—the small, en- 
dearing air of incompetence, of inadequacy that sur- 
rounded the characters. Now everyone on the staff 
except Ted Baxter, the anchorman with the mane of 
Eric Sevareid and the brain of a hamster, is fired. So 
ends the MTM show. The real Mary Tyler Moore 
will take some time off and eventually develop a new 
series 


n many places around the US.. the Mary Tyle 
Moore Show changed the nature of Saturday nights 
it even became fashionable to spend them at home 
The show turned the situation comedy into something 
like an art form—a slight art form perhaps, but a high- 
ly polished one. M7TM was the sitcom that was in- 
tellectually respectable. The writing. acting and di- 
recting on MTM have been the best ever displayed in 
TV comedy. Owing much to Moore, who always set a 
tone of perfectionism, the show has been technically 
superb and beautifully paced. Former CBs Executive 
James Aubrey used to say, “The American public is 
something I fly over.” But unlike 90% of TV's sit- 
coms, MTM has always transmitted intelligence, along 
with a rather unique respect for its characters and its 
audience. The snorting. hoorawing Archie Bunker's 
All in the Family has no such charm. Over the years. 
MTM has been rich enough in its talent to spin off 
Rhoda (Valerie Harper) and Phyllis (Cloris Leach- 
man) into fairly good series of their own 
In its gentle way, the show changed television's 
image of women. During the pleistocene era of Ozzie 
and Harriet or Donna Reed, the women, in skirts cu- 
riously bouffant for housework, had to make their wit- 
licisms in or near the kitchen, lest the chocolate-chip 
cookies burn. Mary Tyler Moore, playing Rob Pe- 
trie’s wife on The Dick Van Dyke Show (1961-66) 
wore lighter dresses but was a thoroughly suburban 
housewife: Rob went to work, Laura worried about 
the pet duck catching cold 
TV shows either reflect or strangely caricature 
their times. In That Girl (1966). Marlo Thomas played 
a single girl in New York City making her career 
but always Mom and Dad hovered; her independence 
was somehow merely cute, a phase. In MTM, Mary 
Richards—Moore’s character—gave a humanely 
plausible version of American women—some Amer- 
ican women—in the early and mid-"70s. Not many 
of course, are as lovely as Mary or as funny. She was 
single. independent, pursued her career, was inter- 
ested in men but not in an obsessive, husband-trap- 
ping way. Many women in the audience felt happier 
with themselves because of her 
Mary Richards was always more interesting and 
complicated than any subliminal politics of sex. With 
her independence came a rather sweet vulnerability 
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Mary could not bring herself to call Lou Grant by his 
first name; a daughterly side of her character would 
not permit it. Her sexual attraction had a fascinating 
ambiguity. Her allure never threatened anyone. Wom- 
en watchers of the show thought of her roughly as a 
Great Gal. Men, who usually found her immensely 
sexy, also felt somehow protective about her. Several 
years ago, when Mary Richards spent the night with 
a date, men all over the country were inconsolable; 
they felt betrayed 

Mary Richards’ age (mid-30s) was also part of 
her charm—almost a relief after a period when the na- 
tion seemed overrun and overwhelmed by the very 
young. Timing, in fact, may have contributed to 
MTM’s popularity. During Watergate and the long 
ending of the Viet Nam War, when the nation was feel- 
ing especially baleful. these characters in an out-of- 
the-way local TV station, with their family feeling, 
may have suggested that it was possible to deal with 
the world without being either Patty Hearst or R.D 
Laing. They became part of the viewer's family, com- 
fortable to have around 

On MTM, characters developed, changed. some- 
times in ways disconcerting to all those schooled in 
the inevitability of happy endings. Lou Grant (Ed- 
ward Asner) and his wife Edie (Priscilla Morrill) sep- 
arated; she felt stultified and wanted to try a different 
life. Ah well, the faithful said, they will get back to- 
gether. They did not; they got divorced. In one of the 
more touching shows, Edie remarried. with Lou at- 
tending: afterward, the entire WJM newsroom ended 
up weeping uncontrollably in a bar as Lou tried to 
comfort them. In another moving and improbably fun- 
ny show, Chuckles the Clown, while dressed up as a 
peanut, was stomped to death by an elephant. Di- 
vorce, death and departure were part of the show's 
workings: M7TM possessed at least that much realism 


ut the key to MTM was its innocence—its al- 
most Kuklapolitan charm, its absence of mal- 
ice. Inside all the characters—Mary herself, 
Ted, Lou, Georgette, Newswriter Murray Slaughter, 
Happy Homemaker Sue Ann Nivens, Rhoda and 
Phyllis while they were still there—were children who 
coped as well as possible with an adult world, but re- 
tained a kind of wistfulness. They sniped at one an- 
other, but without bloodshed 
Beyond theory, M7TM has been good because the 
writing has usually come in lovely light bursts of very 
funny lines. Sue Ann, played with genius by Betty 
White, flashes a domestic smile as if about to explain 
how to remove coffee stains: she eyes a man in the 
room and exclaims with sweet enthusiasm, “What a 
hunk!” Mary's humor was usually reactive: the funny 
one-liners revolved around her. Often they concerned 
her war against her own Wasp primness and repres- 
sion. “I always wash my hair before I go to the hair- 
dresser.”” she once confessed disconsolately. “When- 
ever anyone’s stomach rumbles, I'm terrified that 
someone will think it was me.” 
Now Mary Tyler Moore may replace Lucille Ball 
as the empress of the reruns, TV's weird feat of afterlife 
remaindered shows from other eras appearing like 
apparitions on marginal channels. It is comforting to 
know that some MT™M favorites will be coming around 
again. But it is also somehow depressing. Delight can 
rarely be recycled lance Morrow 
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national bird” 
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PRICES 


A Galloping New Inflation of Fears 


A galloping epidemic of inflation jit- 
ters has spread through the economy in 
recent weeks. Public fears of runaway 
prices have been stirred by the recent 
leap in fuel, food and other living costs 
caused by the winter's bitter cold and 
crop-killing drought in the West. Busi- 
nessmen and investors also worry about 
the back-to-back budget deficits (total- 
ing $125 billion this year and in fiscal 
1978) that President Carter has estimat- 
ed as one result of his program to stim- 
ulate the economy. Irwin L. Kellner, 
vice president of Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust, fears a return to consistent 


Jobs: For a Change, a 


For a change, economists got a 
pleasant surprise last week. They had 
been bracing themselves for a Feb- 
ruary unemployment rate of 8% or 
higher, since the Government col- 
lected its jobless figures in mid- 
month, when layoffs forced by cold 
weather and energy shortages were 
at their peak. Instead, the jobless rate 
was 7.5%, only slightly higher than 
7.3% in January—a powerful indi- 


cation that the economic recovery 


retained its underlying strength 
through the bitter winter. About 225,- 
000 workers were laid off in Febru- 
ary because of the cold, and another 
220,000 were forced onto short 
weeks. Still, the number of people 
who do have jobs rose by 400,000; 
the unemployment rate went up be- 
cause even more people started look- 
ing for work 


double-digit inflation before the end of 
1978; Albert H, Cox Jr., president of 
Merrill Lynch Economics Inc., sees a 
40% chance of inflation reaching about 
that speed late in 1977 

Administration economists, and a 
good many outside experts, regard such 
views as alarmist. Still, the widespread 
talk about inflation has already hurt the 
financial markets. Stock prices in the 
first two months of the year fell 7% and 
trading volume declined by 25% from a 
year earlier. The bond market has been 
sagging, loo, causing a rise in interest 
rates. Last week. for example, double- 


Pleasant Surprise 


Other economic figures released 
last week looked like a collection of 
statistics from the depths of a reces- 
sion—but they were for January, the 
coldest month in 177 years in the 
eastern two-thirds of the nation. Ex- 
ports fell almost $1.7 billion below 
imports, the worst one-month trade 
deficit ever: shippers could not get ex- 
port goods out through frozen ports, 
and more oil had to be imported to 
keep homes warm. The index of lead- 
ing indicators—those figures that 
usually foretell the course of the econ- 
omy—dropped 1.2%, and factory or- 
ders fell 2.1%. The figures, says one 
Government analyst, “reflect rock 
bottom, and things should be improv- 
ing fast from here.” Specifically, some 
economists expect the March unem- 
ployment rate to drop back to the 
January level or below 





A utility bonds were selling at a yield of 
8.35%, v. 7.8% in late December 

How valid are the new jitters? Cer- 
tainly, recent statistics have not been 
cheering. Led by climbing food and fuel 
costs, the January Consumer Price In- 
dex rose at an annual rate of 10°, the 
biggest monthly jump in a year and a 
half. No one expects that hectic pace to 
continue through the spring, but energy 
costs are certain to go on rising this year 
Moreover, prices of a number of com- 
modities—cocoa, cotton and most no- 
tably coffee—are climbing 

Despite these unsettling signs, many 
economists believe that their more ner- 
vous colleagues are overreacting. Har- 
vard Professor Otto Eckstein, a mem- 
ber of TIME’s Board of Economists, 
estimates that the basic inflation rate re- 
mains at about 54%, and “you add or 
subtract, subject to how hard you stim- 
ulate the economy and how lucky you 
are about weather and fluctuations in 
world oil prices.’ Eckstein forecasts a 
6.4% rise in the Consumer Price Index 
this year—worse than the 5.8% of 1976 
but a long way from double digits. Adds 
John Bunting, chairman of Philadel- 
phia’s First Pennsylvania Bank: “The 
more conservative people are rekindling 
fears of inflation because they think that 
it is the only way to stop Congress from 
spending more money.” 

Little Chance. Administration offi- 
cials insist that since U.S. factories are 
operating at only about 80% of capacity 
and 7.5% of the labor force is unem- 
ployed, there is little chance that budget 
deficits will generate the excess demand 
that kicks prices up rapidly, at least 
through 1978. By then, Government 
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CAN'T COME TO HOLLAND 
HAVE A HEINEKEN. 


The taste of Holland, pure and incomparable, 

comes through clearly in each and every glass 

of Heineken. Light or Dark—or on draft. 

a: Incidentally, this 300-year old windmill in 
Holland is dedicated toVan Munching of New 

York, exclusive importers of Heineken Beer in 

the U.S.A. 

od Heineken tastes tremendous. No wonder it's 

avs America’s #1 imported beer. 



















Read it again and brighten 
your day some more. 
$2999. 

Manufacturer's Suggested 
Retail Price for this 4-passenger 
Chevette Scooter including 
dealer preparation. Priced 
higher in California. Tax, 
license, destination charges 
and available equipment 
additional. 

A surprising price for a 
car full of surprises: Over 
38 inches of front seat head 
room. (More than many 
intermediate-size cars.) A 
cargo volume of 26.3 cu. ft. 
with the rear seat folded 
flat. Over 6,000 Chevy 
dealers handy for parts 
and service just about 
everywhere. 


fee 


aD 


fll drive 





And the highest EPA gas 
mileage numbers of any car 
made in America, when you 
order Chevette's available 
1.6-litre engine and standard 
manual transmission—43 
miles per gallon EPA highway, 
31 miles per gallon city 
estimates. (EPA figures are 
estimates. Your mileage will 
vary depending on your type 
of driving, driving habits, car's 
condition and available 
equipment. In California, EPA 
figures are lower.) 

Chevette: The highest EPA 
mileage figures of any car 
made in America. 

Or: An MSRP of only $2999. 

It's enough to make you 
think twice, isn’t it? 
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Last year, the story of their 

early years won 1] Emmys. 
Now, see them in 

their White House years. 


One of the most celebrated events on television last year was the story of Eleanor 
and Franklin Roosevelt in their early years. Now, Jane Alexander and Edward 
Herrmann in the title roles continue their portrayals of the Roosevelts through the 


Depression and World War II in “Eleanor and Franklin: The White House Years.” 
It’s a moving and important story Don't miss it. 


‘Eleanor and Franklin: The White House Years’ 
Sunday, March 13, 8PM. CEST) on ABC-TV. 


Brought to you 


IBM 
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economists expect to begin whittling 
down the deficit by a 
budget cuts and increased tax revenues 
to be generated by a healthily expanding 
economy. In addition, Administration 
officials figure that the deficit for fiscal 
1977 could wind up as much as $10 bil- 
lion below the $68 billion officially pro- 
jected. Reason: the spending shortfalls 
that first showed up in the budget last 
year are continuing. No one is certain 
why the Government is spending less 
than it had expected. One guess is that 
agencies had overestimated how rapidly 
the prices of the things they buy would 
rise, and asked for more money than 
they can spend in the time allotted 

The strongest reason for fearing ac- 
celerated price rises is that the Admin- 
istration has not yet evolved anything 
but the most nebulous anti-inflation 
strategy. It has ruled out controls, stand- 
by controls or even comprehensive 
wage-price guidelines. Presidential aides 
promise to have an anti-inflation plan 
ready in a month or two. The indica- 
tions are, however, that the Adminis- 
tration will do no more than set a high- 
ly general goal, call in labor and business 
leaders for pep talks and hope that they 
will restrain wage and price boosts 

Whether such gentle evangelism will 
convince business, labor and the public 
that Carter is serious about holding 
down prices is open to question. Yet the 
need for reassurance is urgent. As Trea- 
sury Secretary W. Michael Blumenthal 
remarks: “We are al the point where we 
can talk ourselves into more inflation.” 


CORPORATIONS 
The Midas Touch 


Gold-painted Midas mufflers have 
long rejuvenated the aging exhaust sys- 
tems of millions of American autos 
Even so, there is something new: after 
20 years of steady but unspectacular 
growth, the sales and profits of Midas- 
International Corp. have suddenly 
taken off on a heady flight. Last De- 
cember Midas, which franchises inde- 
pendent muffler installers, opened in 
Phoenix its 900th muffler shop. The 
company has also been diversifying to 
become a force in the burgeoning mar- 
ket for recreational vehicles—campers, 
trailers and motor homes. Last year Mi- 
das reported $225 million in sales, a 39% 
increase, to its corporate parent, IC In- 
dustries, Inc., the company that owns 
the Illinois Central Gulf Railroad. Mi- 
das’ earnings are not reported separate- 
ly, but analysts guess they may be about 
$23 million annually, pretax. Midas 
President Ralph Weiger, 52, will not 
confirm that, but he does say dollar earn- 
ings in 1976 were five times as large as 
two years earlier 

Founded by Chicago Entrepreneur 
Nate Sherman, Midas long thrived as 
the number of its franchised dealers in- 
creased steadily over the years. But after 
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combination of 


Nate’s son Gordon took over in 1967, a 
father-son conflict arose. Gordon was a 
University of Chicago intellectual and 
partial to Elizabethan English and the 
raising of orchids and hummingbirds 
He favored a relaxed style of manage- 
ment that did not sit well with dad. Sev- 
eral dealers quit, and the internal strife 
began to show up in leaner profits. Af- 
ter a proxy fight, Sherman Sr. in 1972 
sold his controlling interest to IC In- 
dustries. When IC bought Signal-Stat, a 
New Jersey auto-accessories maker, it 
assigned Signal-Stat’s president Weiger 
to bolster Midas 

The new chief executive, a former 
Purdue University football star, began 
an aggressive program of international 
expansion. When he assumed com- 
mand, Midas’ only operation outside the 
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travel-trailer business, which the com- 
pany acquired in 1965. The fuel crisis 
that followed the 1973 Arab oil embar- 
go dealt recreational-vehicle sales a 
heavy blow, but Weiger took advantage 
of the downturn to mass-purchase chas- 
sis and their components. When the 
shortage passed, Weiger opened a 130.- 
000-sq.-ft. manufacturing and assembly 
operation in Elkhart, Ind. He promoted 
the star of Midas’ 30-model trailer. 
camper and motor-home lineup: the Mi- 
das mini-motor home. known as a 
Chopped Van. Midas buys the cab and 
chassis of a GM, Ford or Dodge van. 
then builds on an insulated aluminum 
and wood body complete with tub, show- 
er, refrigerator, stove, beds and other 
amenities. Selling price: $12,000. Midas 
sales of recreational vehicles jumped 
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PRESIDENT RALPH WEIGER; WORKER INSTALLING MUFFLER IN SARASOTA, FLA 
No way to lose, whether the economy is hard-up or booming. 


U.S. consisted of a handful of muffler 
outlets in Canada. Now Midas has shops 
in eight foreign countries, and Weiger 
expects up to 25% of its muffler outlets 
to be overseas by 1985. In order to ser- 
vice the increasing number of foreign 
cars coming to the U'S., Weiger plunked 
down $2.5 million for a new, more ef- 
ficient plant outside Chicago. There, 
original mufflers and tail pipes from 
American and foreign cars are rede- 
signed by Midas engineers to find the 
fewest possible shapes necessary for a 
good replacement fit. Midas backs up 
such technical finickiness by requiring 
franchise holders to attend its own 
M.1.T. (Muffler Institute of Technology) 
at Palatine, Ill. The franchise holder also 
must maintain a large supply of parts 
Each Midas shop stocks an inventory 
of mufflers that will fit all American- 
make cars of the past ten model years 
Weiger also enlivened Midas’ sleepy 


from $60 million in 1975 to $106 mil- 
lion in 1976. That is more than half the 
figure for the giant of the motor-home 
business, Winnebago Industries 

Weiger now boasts thal with its 
new product balance, Midas-Interna- 
tional can hardly lose whether the econ- 
omy goes up or down. If times are 
hard, he says, people fix up their old 
cars and replace the mufflers. If the 
economy booms, so do sales of Chopped 
Vans. Still, Weiger is not satisfied. “We 
see the ordinary customer only a cou- 
ple of years after he buys his car,” he 
laments, “That's not soon enough. We'd 
like to sell him shock absorbers and 
other things.” The company is now 
also operating three self-service gas sta- 
tions. The Midas touch, it seems, is 
still there. One station pumped 115,000 
gal. in its first month, almost four 
times as much as the average brand 
station 
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A Touch of Civil Rights Fervor 


In 1963 union organizers seeking to 
crack the Southern textile industry 
picked as their No. | target J.P. Ste- 
vens & Co., the nation’s second largest 
textile maker. Their reason: before it 
moved most of its mills south, Stevens 
had union contracts in some of its 
Northern plants, and organizers thought 
it might be less hostile to unionism than 
other Dixie employers. That was a mon- 
umental miscalculation: Stevens fought 
back so hard as to lead the National 
Labor Relations Board to accuse it last 
year of “unfair labor practices of unprec- 
edented flagrancy and magnitude.” To 
this day the Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers Union (ACTWU) does 
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bers of five religious organizations that 
had bought shares of Stevens stock in 
order to have a voice, expressed con- 
cern about the company’s labor policies. 
Old civil rights activists banded togeth- 
er as Southerners for Economic Justice 
joined the fray. Said Coretta Scott King. 
the widow of Martin Luther King Jr., 
to Stevens Chairman James D. Finley 
“| come before you as an American in- 
tolerant of injustice.” 

The protest got nowhere: a resolu- 
tion calling on Stevens to explain its 
labor policies drew only 6% of the share- 
holder votes, But the demonstration was 
only part of the union attack. In mid- 
1976 ACTWU announced a nationwide 
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UNION SYMPATHIZERS DENOUNCING TEXTILE GIANT OUTSIDE ANNUAL MEETING 
The coalition that cracked Farah takes on an exceedingly tough nut. 


not have a contract at even one of Ste- 
vens’ 85 plants, most of them in the 
Southeast. The intensity of the compa 
ny’s resistance, however, has only con- 
firmed unionists in their view that Ste- 
vens is the key to organizing all the 
South. Now they are launching a new 
campaign, touched with the fervor of the 
civil rights crusades of the 1960s. 

First Taste. Last week, as a record 
550 shareholders jammed into the caf- 
eteria and three other rooms of the Ste- 
vens Tower in mid-Manhattan for the 
annual meeting, management got its 
first taste of the new offensive. In the 
street below, 3,000 ACTWU sympathizers 

butchers, seamen, teachers, Princeton 
students—waved picket signs and 
chanted union slogans. At the meeting. 
several former Stevens workers accused 
the company of firing them for union ac- 
tivity. Many Roman Catholic nuns and 
priests and Methodist ministers, mem- 
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boycott of Stevens products and in the 
past few months it has intensified the ef- 
fort. With the support of church, stu- 
dent and civil rights groups, it hopes to 
call on community leaders and get them 
to urge retailers to take Stevens goods 
off the shelves. This is the same tactic, 
and the same coalition, that broke the 
impassioned resistance to unionism of 
Farah Manufacturing Co., the Texas 
pants maker, in 1974 

So far the boycott has had no per- 
ceptible result. Stevens set records for 
both sales ($1.4 billion) and profits ($41 
million) last year. But union leaders say 
that serious boycott preparations start- 
ed only in January. One problem they 
face is that much of Stevens’ output is 
unfinished cloth sold to other manufac- 
turers, and the company’s Own consum- 
er products sell under a bewildering va- 
riety of private labels and brand names 
including Utica blankets and Gulistan 
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carpets. Some, like Yves Saint Laurent 
sheets, bear designer names. Nonethe- 
less, ACTWU is printing up thousands of 
wallet-sized cards listing labels, and 
plans to take ads in local papers to per- 
suade housewives to boycott Stevens 

ACTWU is also trying to get people 
in union offices all over New York to 
tie up the Stevens switchboard with tele- 
phone calls. Says Campaign Director 
Ray Rogers: “We want to get so many 
phone calls going into the company that 
they can't make phone calls out.” The 
union has allotted $1.5 million a year 
for the next ten years for the Stevens 
campaign, and has a pledge of full sup- 
port from the AFL-CIO 

But Stevens is an exceptionally 
tough nut to crack, even by Southern 
standards. The NLRB has cited the com- 
pany 15 times since 1965 for violations 
of federal labor laws. Stevens has been 
forced to offer jobs back to 125 dismissed 
workers and give them and other em- 
ployees $1.3 million in back pay and 
other compensation. The company 
closed one carpet-yarn mill in States- 
boro, Ga., after a court ruling that man- 
agement had to bargain in good faith 
with the union; Stevens says the mill was 
shut because demand for its product “de- 
clined drastically.” In 1974 the union 
won an election at seven Stevens plants 
in Roanoke Rapids, N.C., but 24 years 
later ACTWU Officials still have not been 
able to get the company to sign a con- 
tract. Stevens accuses the union of mak- 
ing “impossible” demands. ACTWU of- 
ficers reply that Stevens adamantly 
refuses to accept arbitration of grievanc- 
es or a checkoff system for dues collec- 
tions, and that without those provisions 
the union cannot function 

No Softening. Stevens officials 
rarely talk to the press, but this week 
they will send stockholders a booklet de- 
fending their labor policies. Among 
other things, it accuses the union of em- 
ploying violence in some organizing 
campaigns, claims that Stevens has a 
good record in hiring and promoting 
blacks and other minorities (23% of its 
work force) and women (42°), and says 
that Stevens has raised wages an aver- 
age of 7% in each of the past ten years, 
to $3.98 an hour now. That is compet- 
itive with the rest of the industry, but 
below the unionized wage scales in some 
nontextile factories in communities 
where Stevens has plants. Says James 
Boone, a packer in Roanoke Rapids: “| 
hate to stand in the check-cashing line 
at the bank behind the paper mill guys’ 

~who make up to $6 an hour 

At last week’s annual meeting. 
Chairman Finley admitted that Stevens 
“has made mistakes of judgment.” But 
officials show no signs of softening: the 
leaflet to stockholders asserts that union 
boycotters are “proving that they will 
readily sacrifice the interests of the em- 
ployees .. . to increase their own power.” 
On their side, ACTWU officials vow a bat- 
tle to the death. After 14 years the strug- 
gle is more bitter than ever 
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The Potion of Love. 


And how it began in Saronno 450 years ago. 


pues) ¢ know that she 


Yim) was young. Blonde. 
A Beautiful. And that 
ae | she was widowed. 
But did she create the original 
Amaretto di Saronno as a thank 
you for her portrait? Or , 
was it offered as a gift 
to express affection for 
Bernardino Luini, the 
now famous artist whose 
painting immortalized her 
in 1525? 

History has lost most 
of the answers— even 
her name— leaving us nothing 
but Luini’s stunning fresco in 
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Amaretto di Saronno. 3 





the Sanctuary of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie in Saronno, Italy. 
And...her romantic liqueur. 
We still like to think Amaretto 
di Saronno is a liqueur that 
inspired a great love. 

It’s something for 


ee en YOU tO Wonder about 
tonight as you discover 


its intriguing flavor and 
/ enjoy its provocative 
’ bouquet. This is Amaretto 
di Saronno. The original 
Amaretto. Brought 
here from Saronno, 
the village of love. 
Only the Cognac region 


or 


of France can produce the 
finest Cognac brandy. And only 
the vineyards of Bordeaux can 
ever produce a true Bordeaux 
wine. 

So also, the finest 
Amaretto liqueur comes only 
from Saronno—where it all 
began 450 years ago. r ia 





Amaretto di Saronno. 
We've left a rose alongside our 
name asa reminder of how it all 
began. 
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Discover the many other 
ways to use Italy’s rare liqueur 
of love.Write for our free drink 
recipe booklet and food recipe 
booklet, “Gourmet Secrets.” 
Address: Foreign Vintages, 
Inc., 98 Cutter Mill Road, 
Great Neck, New York 11021. 
Dept. 19 J. 
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The Original Amaretto. From the wale of Love. 


56 Proof, Imported by Foreign Vintages. Inc. Great Neck, N 


1975. 
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Europe’s Contentious Winter 


Europe's workers this winter are in 
their angriest, most aggressive mood 
since the contentious 1930s. After three 
postwar decades during which they be- 
came cozily accustomed to rising wages 
and proliferating fringe benefits, the 
unions are now being asked to tighten 
their belts to hold down inflation. All 
over Western Europe, workers are strik- 
ing, protesting and grabbing authority 
away from management. 

Dutch union members, after staging 
the worst wave of strikes in three dec- 
ades, won the right to have a voice in the 
investment policies of their companies 
In neighboring Belgium, which just had 
its first rail strike in 17 years, a series of 
five 24-hour walkouts is scheduled to 
dramatize labor objections to rising sales 
taxes. In Italy, unions are threatening to 
block any further progress on Premier 
Giulio Andreotti’s austerity plan. Even 
in West Germany, normally a bastion of 
labor harmony, Trade Union Chief 
Heinz Oskar Vetter warned that “the 
honeymoon is over” with the govern- 
ment of Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 

Social Contract. But nowhere is the 
mood so bitter, or the consequences of la- 
bor’s unrest so Ominous, as in Britain. 
Two years ago, the ruling Labor Party 
persuaded British trades unions and in- 
dustry to join a massive campaign to 
combat runaway inflation (then 26%) 
and restore the confidence of Britain’s 
foreign creditors. The result was a dras- 
tic tightening of the so-called social con- 
tract, which held wage increases for all 
British workers to a flat $10 per week in 
the first year’s Phase | and to $7 in Phase 
2. The voluntary wage controls enabled 
the country to halve the inflation rate to 
a still unacceptable 13% last summer be- 
fore it rebounded to its present 16.6% 
On July 31, Phase 2 expires. Unless the 
government can persuade the workers to 
go along with another year of restraint in 
Phase 3, Britain's vital gains will be shat- 
tered by a new spiral of inflation 

The majority of Britain’s 26 million 
workers appear dead set against an ex- 
tension of wage restraint. Their unrest is 
illustrated by a wildcat strike of 3,000 
toolmakers that has brought most auto 
production to a standstill at the plants of 
British Leyland, makers of Morris, Aus- 
tin, Triumph, Rover, and Jaguar cars, 
and idled 33,000 workers. The toolmak- 
ers are striking over the erosion of their 
“differential” —the margin by which the 
wages of skilled workers exceed those of 
the less skilled. Since the social contract 
held all increases toa flat monetary stan- 
dard and ruled out raises in Phase | 
above a $14,000-a-year ceiling, the effect 
was to push low wages upward and re- 
strict higher ones. A machine-tool oper- 
ator in British Leyland’s truck and bus 
division now makes more a_ week 
($118.84) than his supervisor ($116.55). 

British Leyland is a microcosm of 
British industry's illnesses. including a 
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reckless and desperate attitude of the 
workers toward their own company’s 
welfare. “I can’t pay my bills now,” said 
one toolmaker. “So what difference does 
it make if I go on strike?” 

The answer, clearly, is a lot. British 
Leyland was saved from bankruptcy 
only two years ago by a government 
takeover. Now the company, which 
should be using a $1.7 billion govern- 
ment grant for retooling to make much- 
needed new models, is dipping into the 
fund simply to meet current expenses 

Equally serious, the British Leyland 
workers are failing to measure up to 
guidelines for productivity increases that 
have been set by the government as a 
prerequisite for additional investment in 
British Leyland. In general the produc- 
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ently, they do not want to commit them- 
selves to any policy until they are cer- 
tain of controlling the rank and file 
Nonetheless, the powerful Trades Union 
Congress last week served notice about 
what should be included in the new bud- 
get that Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Denis Healey will present on March 29. 
The unions’ price for going along with 
a third year of slim raises: a $4 billion ex- 
pansionary packet to be allocated by the 
government to pep up the economy 
through a large income tax reduction 
and job-creation plans. 

Conservative Strategy. In the 
next budget, Healey is expected to al- 
low a limited degree of stimulus. But he 
cannot sanction too much until he 
knows whether voluntary wage controls 
will be in existence after July. If no 
Phase 3 agreement is reached, Healey 
warns, Britain faces “catastrophe.” 





BRITISH LEYLAND WORKERS DEMONSTRATING AGAINST LIMITS ON WAGE INCREASES 
The real differential is between those with jobs and the unemployed. 


tivity of European workers is substan- 
tially lower than that of their U.S. coun- 
terparts at the workbench or assembly 
line. Though European growth rates in 
output per man-hour are often increas- 
ing at a faster rate than those in the 
US., Europe’s best worker, who hap- 
pens to be French, produces only 80.6% 
as much as a US. worker. The British 
worker, who is Europe's worst, turns out 
only 54.4% as much 

In Parliament, Industry Minister 
Gerald Kaufman said that British Ley- 
land is “in danger of bleeding to death.” 
Warned Prime Minister James Calla- 
ghan: “The biggest differential is be- 
tween the man who is in a job and the 
man who is out of one, and some of them 
|the strikers] could be out of one.” 

On the broader policy front, British 
union leaders have so far avoided being 
specific about the wage limits they are 
prepared to accept in Phase 3. Appar- 


The odds still are that the T.U.C 
and the government will succeed in 
hammering out some sort of agreement, 
if only to prevent the political calamity 
of an open breakdown of the social con- 
tract. The question is whether Phase 3 
will be effective enough to serve as the 
government's main weapon against in- 
flation. If not, the Labor government 
will find itself in the ironic position of 
having to rely increasingly on the con- 
servalive strategy of holding down infla- 
tion by restricting the money supply 
Healey, in fact, has already said as 
much, arguing that “wages can only rise 
above the level permitted by the supply 
of money at the cost of throwing people 
out of work.” Or as Callaghan has put it. 
“The choice this year is a slight decrease 
in our living standard or a large increase 
in unemployment.” Unfortunately 
there is little sign that workers are get- 
ting the message 
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GAS 


High Hurdles for Imports 


For Americans flying over the des- 
erts of the Middle East, it is a doleful 
sight: mile after mile of flaring wellhead 
fires burning off natural gas, a fuel that 
has become painfully scarce in many 
parts of the U.S. Equally bounteous re- 
serves of gas exist in many other parts 
of the world, from Soviet Siberia to the 
marshy fields of Holland—and several 
of the nations with the biggest reserves 
must export gas if they are to tap the po- 
tential wealth, because their populations 
are too small to use all they have (see 
chart). Yet apart from a trickle of im- 
ports flowing in by pipeline from Can- 
ada. the gas deposits in most other coun- 
tries might just as well be on Mars for 
all the help they offer in easing Amer- 
ican shortages any time soon 

Unlike the relatively simple proce- 
dures for shipping crude oil across vast 
stretches of ocean. importing foreign gas 
to the U.S. poses a cluster of complex 
problems—financial, political, technical 
and environmental. Though some im- 
ported gas is now seeping in from dis- 
tant points. and efforts are under way 
to bring in more, it will probably be five 
years at least before any appreciable 
supplies of such fuel enter the US. to 
help warm homes and run factories. 
Even then the amount is unlikely to fill 
more than a small fraction of US 
demand 

Giant Fireball. A key problem is 
that the wildly expensive technology 
needed to ship gas over water requires 
long start-up times and makes the fuel 
extremely costly to import. For exam- 
ple. Algeria, which has taken the lead 
in trying to boost exports to the US., is 
spending billions of dollars to build six 
liquefaction plants, but they are not ex- 
pected to be fully operational for a dec- 
ade. These facilities freeze 
the fuel into liquid natural 
gas (LNG). which is then 
loaded on specially con- 
structed tankers that cost up 
to $150 million each 

A fleet of nine newly 
constructed LNG ships 
owned by El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. will begin carrying 
gas from Arzew, Algeria, to 
Cove Point, Md., and Elba 
Island, Ga.. early next year 
That gas. for which El Paso 
signed a contract before the 
Arab oil embargo. will sell 
in the US. for about $1.25 
per 1,000 cu. ft., v. a top fed- 
erally controlled price of 
$1.44 for domestic gas 
shipped across state lines 
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and $2 or more for uncontrolled intra- 
state gas. Algerian gas bought under a 
post-embargo agreement. however, will 
cost Americans $3.30 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
The Algerians are expected to lift the 
price even higher in future contracts. 

Another drawback to increased gas 
imports is the danger of a ship spilling 
some of its cargo in or near a port. That 
could result in a catastrophe far worse 
than the oil spills from tankers that have 
worried many Americans this winter. As 
the frozen LNG warms into gas, it could 
ignite, creating an immense fireball 
threatening lives and property in the vi- 
cinity. Last year New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and other coastal states 
petitioned the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to promulgate national safety stan- 
dards that would keep LNG port facil- 
ities out of populous areas. The agency 
is still considering the request. On top 
of that, independent gas producers, who 
fear competition from imports, loudly 
argue that buying from foreigners would 
only make the U.S. more dependent for 
its energy needs on unreliable sources 
Asks Dallas Gasman D.K. Davis: “Do 
you want Chicago to become dependent 
on Algerian gas so that they can shut 
the pipe some day?” 

Despite the hurdles, however, a 
growing number of gas-producing coun- 
tries are making plans to cash in on the 
rich American market, For example, 
Saudi Arabia recently decided to pipe 
its gas instead of simply flaring it off 
To get the job done, the Saudis signed a 
$7.5 billion contract with the Arabian 
American Oil Co. (Aramco), which 
eventually intends to export gas to the 
US. Iran is sinking $6 billion into li- 
quefaction plants and a fleet of 35 LNG 
carriers to ship gas to its American and 
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European markets beginning in 1982 

The Soviet Union, which is believed 
to have the world’s largest deposits of 
gas, could become a major source of U.S. 
imports. The Russians have been push- 
ing hard in recent years to exploit their 
vast gas reserves in Siberia, including 
the northern Tyumen Oblast, near the 
Ob Gulf, and the Urengoy field. report- 
edly the world’s largest. Their aim: to 
make the Soviet Union a major export- 
er by 1980 (at present, so few of the re- 
serves have been tapped that the Sovi- 
ets themselves import gas from Iran). 
The only deal involving Americans. 
however. is a tentative agreement be- 
tween the Soviets, Occidental Petrole- 
um, El] Paso and a group of Japanese 
firms to develop a major field near Ya- 
kutsk in Siberia. After years of nego- 
tiating, the Soviets are still surveying the 
area. If the deal finally goes through, 
gas would be piped 2,000 miles to Vla- 
divostok for shipment to the U.S. and 
Japan. 

Mixed Blessing. By contrast, the 
US. will probably not be importing 
much gas from Europe. Holland, the 
Continent’s leading producer and ex- 
porter, is phasing out shipments to other 
countries in an effort to conserve its sup- 
plies. Britain, too, intends to hold on to 
most of the gas that it is beginning to 
pump from underneath the North Sea 
Indeed, according to the Paris-based Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, European demand is 
already outstripping its reserves. By 
1985, the organization estimates, Euro- 
pean gas imports from Lran, Algeria, the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere will total al- 
most 3 trillion cu. fl. a year, six times 
the 1975 figure. 

For the U.S., however, the cost and 
difficulties of shipping LNG long distanc- 
es will, for the foreseeable future at least. 
keep gas imports from becoming the ma- 
jor energy prop that oil imports now are 
Ata time when the Government is striv- 
ing to lessen dependence on foreign en- 
ergy, that could be at least an ironically 
mixed blessing 
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Pumping Fuel 
Under Water 


As onshore deposits of natural gas are 
slowly pumped dry, output from under- 
water wells becomes ever more important 
Some 160 offshore rigs, or a third of all 
those operating throughout the world, are 
now drilling in the Gulf of Mexico. Last 
week TIME Correspondent George Taber 
visited several. His report 


From a helicopter whirling 1,000 ft 
overhead, the gas and oil rigs look like 
pieces of some monster Erector Set. Gi- 
ant beams crisscross to form towers ris- 
ing 23 stories above the waves. In the 
swampy bayous near the coast, produc- 
tion and drilling equipment stands in 
tight clusters at the older drilling sites 
But as the mud-brown waters turn to 
green and finally blue, the rigs thin out; 
the most remote are exploring for gas 
110 miles off the coasts of Texas and 
Louisiana. Some offshore rigs are push- 
ing their steel drilling bits down through 
1,800 ft. of water and then through 
23,000 ft. of mud, shale and rock 

Life for the roughly 60 men aboard 


each drilling rig is a strict routine of 


twelve hours on duty and twelve off dur 
ing seven days at sea. The center of the 
rig’s activities is the mud-slicked drill 
floor, where half a dozen roughnecks 
struggle day and night with heavy chains 
and power-driven winches to shove 90 
ft.-long pieces of drill pipe into the nar- 
row hole. During the twelve hours off. 
the roustabouts spend most of their time 
sleeping, although they can also fish for 
baby sharks and sand trout or watch the 
latest porno movie on closed-circuit tele 
vision. After each 84-hour work week 
the crew is ferried to shore for a week's 
vacation. Pay for a novice can reach 
$10,000 for six months on the rig 

Art, Not Science. Last year 5,500 
wells in the Gulf of Mexico produced 
14% of all the gas burned in the US 
By 1985 they should be pumping 30% 
Moreover, nearly all production in the 
crescent-shaped gulf is on 7.8 million 
acres leased to energy companies by the 
Federal Government. Under 
the leases, the gas must flow into in- 
terstate pipelines that take it to the Mid- 
west or Northeast, rather than remain 
in Texas or Louisiana, as does so much 
gas pumped out of privately owned on- 
shore land 

But underwater exploration for oil 
or gas is sull more of an art than a sci- 
ence. Only one-third of all wells dug in 
the gulf are now producing: Exxon, Mo- 
bil, Champlin and others have spent 
more than $1.5 billion exploring off Pen 
sacola, Fla., without discovering any 
thing except salt water. Worse, federal 
investigators suspect that gulf producers 
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GAS-DRILLING RIG OFF THE COAST OF 
LOUISIANA; ROUSTABOUT HANDLING WINCH 


in recent years have been purposely 
holding back production in hopes that 
federal price controls will be removed 
and the gas will eventually sell for $2 or 
more per 1,000 cu. ft., rather than the 
present top interstate price of $1.44 

Such charges stir hurricanes of pro- 
test on the rigs. Says Pat Byler, produc- 
tion foreman at Shell's Vermilion Block 
22 field, six miles off Louisiana: “My 
blood pressure goes up when I hear them 
talk about withholding.” Nonetheless 
gasmen privately concede that investi- 
gators from Washington will uncover a 
few examples of withholding 

The Easy Way. The easiest way to 
hold back gas would be to delay final ex- 
ploration. Once a producer buys a lease 
he quickly drills a wildcat well to see 
how much oil or gas, if any, lies below 
the seabed. This exploratory hole 
though, is always plugged up. and it may 
be several years before further holes are 
dug and production is started. There are 
at least 62 fields in the gulf where gas 
or oil has been discovered but where pro- 
duction has been delayed. Companies 
say that the holdup is caused by prob 
lems in obtaining drilling equipment 

Another way of holding back gas is 
to shut down wells for repairs. As many 
as 25 wells will reach down from a sin- 
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gle producing platform in the gulf. As a 
safety precaution, producers usually shut 
down all wells on a platform when there 
is a serious problem in any one of them 
Federal officials suspect that some pro- 
ducers may have been taking advantage 
of minor problems to close down their 
enure production. How serious with- 
holding might be cannot now be deter- 
mined, but it is apparent that producers 
face a task even more difficult than find- 
ing gas 25,000 ft. under the whitecaps 
convincing investigators that hidden gas 
is not among the secrets of the deep 
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WRITHING ORACLE DELIVERING APOLLO'S MESSAGES AT DELPHI: DID THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE BRAIN PRODUCE DIVINE SPEECH? 


BEHAVIOR 


The Lost Voices of the Gods 


Julian Jaynes was six years old and 
staring at a yellow forsythia bush when 
the problem first entered his mind: “I 
thought, ‘How do I know that other peo- 
ple see the same yellow I see?’ I had the 
idea that there was a space in everyone 
else's head that I couldn't get to. How 
did that space get there?” 

Jaynes, 55, a research psychologist 
at Princeton, now knows that what he 
was trying to comprehend was con- 
sciousness—and how it arose from mere 
matter. Indeed, he thinks he finally has 
the answer: consciousness arose from 
language in two evolutionary steps and 
appeared for the first time in human his- 
tory in the second millennium B.C 
Jaynes proposes this startling concept in 
his new book, The Origin of Conscious- 
ness in the Breakdown of the Bicameral 
Mind. If his theory is correct, mankind 
existed without consciousness for thou- 
sands of centuries, functioning dimly in 
“antlike™ colonies nearly up to the age of 
Confucius and the ancient Greek philos- 
ophers. Before consciousness, says 
Jaynes, mankind was directed by hallu- 
cinatory voices, which survive today in 
schizophrenics; these voices, assumed to 
be divine, gave rise to all religions 

How can an entire civilization be un- 
conscious? Jaynes’ answer: much the 
same way that sleepwalkers and hypno- 
tized people function without awareness 
According to Jaynes, humans began to 
develop language around 100,000 B.C., 
but lived with virtually no inner life un- 
til about 10,000 B.C. Like rats in a maze, 
humans could solve problems, and had 
crude abilities to think and remember 
But there was no introspection, no inde- 
pendent will, no ability to imagine or 
ponder the past and future 
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Jaynes thinks that man developed 
the inner voices to solve problems. With- 
out consciousness, he was guided most- 
ly by habit. Thus new situations pro- 
duced stress, which resulted in un- 
conscious decisions in the form of inner, 
audible commands. These voices—a 
side effect of language and a primitive 
form of will—enabled man to keep at 
his tasks longer. Man’s brain gradually 
evolved to accommodate the voices. He 
became “bicameral”: the left side of the 
brain was for speech,* and the right 
hemisphere produced the inner com- 
mands. Eventually, the voices were at- 
tributed to kings and gods, thus becom- 
ing remarkable instruments of social 
control and allowing the nomadic hunt- 
er-gatherers to form permanent, struc- 
tured communities 

Social Chaos. Bicameral civiliza- 
tion began to break down between 2000 
and 1000 B.C., Jaynes believes, because 
society grew too intricate to be directed 
by the simple commands of the voices. 
The growing use of the written word 
helped undermine the unquestioned au- 
thority of the godlike voices. Some of the 
last utterances of the gods, written down, 
became the beginning of law. Jaynes is 
vague about how consciousness arose to 
replace the voices. His best guess: man 
was somehow jolted into awareness by 
social chaos. Vast migrations, invasions 
and natural catastrophes finally “drove 
the wedge of consciousness between god 
and man,” says Jaynes. “Man became 
modern.” 

Even so, newly conscious man tried 
desperately to reawaken the silent gods, 

There are exceptions. In some left-handed peo- 


ple, speech is either generated by the right side of 
the brain or shared by the two hemispheres 


turning to oracles, seers, augurs and re- 
ligious sacrifice. “Historians haven't 
come to terms with those voices,” says 
Jaynes. “Why did Greece, the most in- 
tellectual civilization the world had yet 
produced, make its most crucial polit- 
ical decisions for centuries by consulting 
the simple peasant girls who were Apol- 
lo’s oracles at Delphi?” 

As evidence of the switch from bi- 
camerality to conscious life, Jaynes 
points to the ancient classics. “There 
simply is no consciousness in the /liad, 
except for a few later accretions,” he 
says. “The heroes do not wonder, pon- 
der or decide. They are pulled around 
by the voices of the gods. The same is 
true in the early books of the Bible 
Abraham isn’t conscious, and Amos 
isn't either. Consciousness comes later, 
with Ecclesiastes.” 

In some of these later writings, 
Jaynes finds laments for the lost bicam- 
eral world. He notes that the Odyssey, 
probably coming at least 100 years af- 
ter the /liad, features “the wily Odys- 
seus, the first modern hero, picking his 
way through a ruined and god-weak- 
ened world.” In Hindu literature, the un- 
conscious writings of the Veda give way 
to the subjective Upanishads, and in the 
Old Testament, the voices of Yahweh 
and prophets grow silent, replaced by 
subjective men wrestling with unan- 
swered questions. 

Though subdued, the voices of the 
right side of the brain still occasionally 
break through as, for example, the voic- 
es of Joan of Arc, some drug hallucina- 
tions and schizophrenia. Psychiatrists, 
says Jaynes, “seem to like my theory 
They are literate men, and many of them 
say they sense something archaic in the 
hallucinatory voices of schizophrenics.” 
Jaynes also folds poetry into his theory 
it arose as unconscious divine speech, 
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BEHAVIOR 


its mesmerizing rhythms produced by 
right-sided brain impulses 

Jaynes says that his biggest insight 
came one night in 1967, when he real- 
ized that if evolution had confined 
speech areas to the left side of the brain, 
corresponding parts of the right side 
must have been cleared for some other 
powerful function—perhaps the ancient 
voices. He remembered that Neurosur- 
geon Wilder Penfield had done some 
classic tests of the right side of the brain 
“I have a key to the Princeton library. 
and I rushed down there at midnight,” 
says Jaynes. “I got Penfield’s article, and 
I almost fainted. There it was. When you 
stimulate certain parts of the right side. 
you get feelings of unreality, often music, 
and strange voices always ordering peo- 
ple to do something. Later the split- 
brain research came out, and I knew I 
had something big.” 

Is it something big? Academics who 
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JAYNES IN HIS PRINCETON STUDY 
Rewriting most of human history. 


have read the book are divided in their 
reactions. Berkeley Psychologist Frank 
Beach calls it “highly original, provoca- 
tive and stimulating.” Northwestern 
University Psychologist Carl Duncan is 
caustic: “Jaynes is extremely clever to 
think up this thing. I only wish he would 
put that cleverness to some more ser- 
viceable use.” Jaynes, who realizes he 
has rewritten most of human history, ex- 
pects “to be clobbered by all kinds of 
professors. If you're an archaeologist 
who has spent a lifetime working with a 
little brush at ancient sites, you won't 
want to hear from some psychologist 
that you have it all wrong.” 

But so far the most common aca- 
demic reaction is an indignant question 
Who is Julian Jaynes? Answer: an unor- 
thodox and little-known psychologist, 
noticed mostly for an unconventional 
theory on the origins of language 

The son of a Unitarian minister 
Jaynes grew up in West Newton, Mass., 
the site of his encounter with the forsyt- 
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hia. To pursue the problem of conscious- 
ness, he studied philosophy, then 
switched to psychology because philoso- 
phers did not seem to have the answer 
As a graduate student in psychology at 
Yale, he plunged into neurology and bi- 
ology, once testing to see whether plants 
and worms have consciousness 
Jaynes, who is single, spends his 

spare time hiking and taking trips to lec- 
ture on consciousness. He is hardly a 
major star on campus. In fact, after 19 
years of teaching at Yale and Princeton, 
Jaynes holds the humble title of lectur- 
er, largely, he says, because of his indif- 
ference to academic politics. He has re- 
fused to get a Ph.D. (“It's a ridiculous 
badge. My brains are my credentials”), 
and has irked many fellow psychologists 
with his opinion that nudging rats 
through mazes has little to do with psy- 
chology. To prepare the book—his first 

Jaynes learned Greek, interviewed 
schizophrenics, argued etymology with 
rabbis, chewed and inhaled the smoke of 
laurel leaves (like the priestesses of Del- 
phi), and once invaded a Princeton bar 
at midnight to apply a psychological test 
to startled drinkers. “I've been trying to 
solve the problem of consciousness all 
my life,” he says. “Everything, including 
my reputation among specialists, is sec- 
ond to that.” 

Jaynes thinks the bicameral mind is 

a reality, and could be reawakened in 
special cases if anyone cared to. Says he 
“If you took a young child with a family 
history of schizophrenia (in other words, 
the right chemical trigger) and if that 
child also had an imaginary playmate 

a vestige of the old voices—you could 
train that child to bicamerality.” The 
problem, he says, is that the child could 
not function in the modern world any 
more than a schizophrenic can. For 
mankind as a whole, “the voices are 
dead. We are stuck in a conscious 
world.” 


ABRAHAM ABOUT TO SLAY ISAAC 














VIVITAR 
SYSTEM 35. 





THE 35MM BUS OF THE YEAR 


Five reasons to 
get into exciting 


35mm photography...Now. 


Vivitar has created a tremendous 
value — System 35. It's a single pack- 
age that has everything you need to 
take sharp, beautiful pictures. High 
quality at a reasonable price. Your 
Vivitar dealer will show you how much 
money the System 35 can save you. 


5 Vivitar 220/SL 35mm 


camera with accurate through- 


the-lens metering, famous Copal 
square shutter and a professional black 
finish. The camera has a fast Vivitar 
50mm f1.8 lens, and can use hundreds 
of lenses and other accessories 


Pa Vivitar Automatic Elec- 
tronic flash delivers perfect 
exposure from 2 to 10 feet auto- 
matically. Hundreds of flashes for 
about 1¢ a flash 


3 Vivitar Automatic 135mm 
f2.8 lens, perfect for portraits 
sports, and any photography where 
you want that larger image 





4 Vivitar 2X tele converter 
transforms the 50mm lens into 
a 100mm and the 135mm into a 
fabulous 270mm. Gives you full-frame 
close-ups and lets you reach out for 
dramatic shots when you cannot get 
close to the subject 


ity Vivitar Enduro case 
designed to carry the whole 
system conveniently. This tough, 
special case is made for the action 
photographer, contoured to the body 





Vivitar 
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ARTIST'S VIEW OF SOLAR SAIL DURING RENDEZVOUS WITH COMET 





Sailing to Halley’s Comet 


Long before the invention of the 
rocket, man dreamed of hoisting sail and 
traveling through space in wind-blown 
ships. In The True History, a tale writ- 
ten in the 2nd century A.D. by the sat- 
irist and onetime lawyer, Lucian of Sa- 
mosata, a ship with a 50-man crew is 
caught in an Atlantic storm, carried 
aloft and sent, sail billowing, on a jour- 
ney to the moon. Later storytellers 
launched ships with sails on even more 
fanciful space trips. But none of these fic- 
tional voyages was as remarkable as the 
mission now being planned for NASA by 
scientists at Pasadena's Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. If all goes well, they will 
launch an unmanned spacecraft guided 
with a giant sail to rendezvous with Hal 
ley’s comet when it next approaches the 
sun, in 1986 

Free and Inexhaustible. The fan 
lastic voyage was proposed by a group 
commissioned by J.P.L. Director Bruce 
Murray to consider imaginative con- 
cepts for interplanetary exploration. A 
mission to Halley's comet, which returns 
every 74 to 79 years, has long been one 
of NASA’s goals. But using conventional 
space-flight techniques to rendezvous 
and keep up with the glowing visitor 

which reaches speeds of 198,000 ki- 
lometers (124,000 miles) an hour as it 
approaches the sun—would require 
enormous amounts of fuel and an im- 
practically large and expensive rocket 

Instead, the J.P.L. scientists pro- 
posed taking advantage ofa free and vir- 
tually inexhaustible source of power: the 
pressure of sunlight. Moving at 300,000 
kilometers (186,000 miles) a second, the 
photons from the sun would exert force 
on the large sail—just as a handful of 
sand, thrown against the sail of a toy 
boat, can push it through the water 

The J.P.L. project, which has a $5.5 
million NASA grant, calls for a kitelike 
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framework covered by a square of plas- 
tic film measuring a huge 800 meters 
(2,600 ft.) on a side. The thin sail (or- 
dinary plastic kitchen wrap is five times 
thicker) would be coated with an alu- 
minum reflecting layer on the side that 
will face the sun, and painted a heat-ab- 
sorbing black on the other side. The total 
weight of the sail and the instrument- 
packed ship mounted in a hole at its cen- 
ter will be only 5,000 kilograms (11,000 
Ibs.)\—a payload that could easily be 
launched into earth orbit by a rocket 

Sull, the huge sailer poses a prob- 
lem. The sail must be carried aloft furled 
(folded, it will fit into a package of only 
one cubic meter) and the framework as- 
sembled far beyond the atmosphere 
Luckily, NASA is readying a suitable fer- 
ry: the space shuttle. Capable of carry- 
ing the sail and framework in its large 
equipment bay, the shuttle should be in 
regular use by the proposed launch date 
for the sailing ship: January 1982 

Once the package has been hauled 
by the shuttle into near-earth orbit, a 
small rocket will push it to escape 
velocity. At about 100,000 kilometers 
(60,000 miles) above the earth, the 
framework will be assembled and the 
sail deployed automatically 

Ground controllers will then begin 
navigating the craft into closer and clos- 
er orbits of the sun by properly trim- 
ming the sail. Then they can put the 
ship—moving al a top speed of 198,000 
kilometers (124,000 miles) an hour—on 
a course to intercept Halley's comet in 
March 1986. Jettisoning the sail, and 
‘flying station” just two kilometers 
above the comet's head, the ship will 
take TV pictures and readings to deter- 
mine the visitor’s composition and or- 
igin. Says J.P.L.'s Murray: “We don't 
have a clue about comets. The space sail- 
er could help provide some 


It might also effectively open up the 
rest of the solar system to manned space- 
flights that cannot be considered now 
because of tremendous costs. J.P.L.’s 
Louis Friedman thinks that a flotilla of 
sunjammers could embark on a manned 
Mars mission by the end of the century 
and foresees a day when fleets of huge 
kites shuttle through space—as the East 
Indiamen plied the oceans three cen- 
turies ago—making regular stops at 
Mercury, Venus, Mars or the asteroids 

Should plans for the space sailer hit 
a snag, earthlings could still get their 
first closeup view of Halley's comet in 
1986. Another group at J.P.L. is work- 
ing on the design of a spaceship that 
would be propelled by an ion engine; a 
small, continuous amount of thrust 
would be provided by the engine’s eject- 
ing ions produced when a beam of elec- 
trons (generated by electric current from 
solar cells) is sent through vaporized 
mercury. Such a low-thrust ion engine 
could, like the sunjammer’s sail, maneu- 
ver a ship to a rendezvous with the 
comet. NASA is scheduled to decide next 
August which craft, if either, will make 
the mission. Until it decides, there will 
be fierce but friendly competition at 
J.P.L., where employees last week iden- 
tified their allegiance by wearing but- 
tons reading either TRUCKING WITH 
ION DRIVE or I'M A SOLAR SAILOR 


Violating Nature 


During his two-year stint as a post- 
doctoral fellow at the Max Planck In- 
stitute for Biochemistry near Munich 
Robert Gullis, 27, impressed his boss as 
“probably the most diligent man I've 
ever known.” Indeed, the results of the 
young British scientist’s experiments on 
the effects of opiates on nervelike cells 
were notable enough to be published in 
several journals, including Nature. Now 
Nature has printed another communi- 
cation by Gullis: a letter admitting that 
his results were fraudulent—“mere fig- 
ments of my imagination 

Gullis’ deception was discovered 
when his former colleagues, in repeating 
the tests, were unable to find the in- 
creased concentrations of a particular 
substance reported by the young scien- 
tist. By then, Gullis had returned to Lon- 
don. But Biochemist Bernd Hamprecht 
his superior at the institute, insisted that 
he come back to West Germany and re- 
peat his work under supervision. Gullis 
agreed, and after four futile tries con- 
ceded that he had faked his data 

In his confession, Gullis explained 
that he ignored the real results because 
he was carried away by enthusiasm for 
his hypothesis: “I was so convinced of 
my ideas that I simply put them down 
on paper.” But Hamprecht, who had no 
reason to distrust Gullis when he signed 
four of the original papers as a co-au- 
thor, is still puzzled. He feels Gullis—or 
any researcher—should know that “lies 
in science have short legs.” That is, they 
cannot outrun the truth 
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TEN WHO DARED 
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WEEK OF MARCH 7: MARY KINGSLEY 


She ventured where Victorian 
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“ladies” simply didn’t go. 


Host: Anthony Quinn 
See local listings for viewing time in your area. 
There will be no commercial interruptions of TEN WHO DARED broadcasts. 


TEN WHO DARED has been published as a handsome and exciting 336-page 
book with 40 color illustrations. Get your copy wherever books are sold. 
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British philosopher Edmund Burke once said that the 
study of law “renders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, 
prompt in attack, ready in defense, full of resources.” In the 
US.. 30,000 students per year now graduate from the na- 
tion's 164 accredited law schools, and many go on to become 
powerful influences in government and business as well as 
law. If they carry with them the virtues that Burke com- 
mended, it is largely due to the men and women who have 
taught them. Some such figures are already legends—Paul 
Freund of Harvard, for example, or Philip Kurland of Chi- 
cago. Bul among the generation now in mid-career, there are 
also a remarkable number of gifted law professors: brilliant 
scholars, provocative teachers, concerned public servants, ar- 
dent advocates—often all combined in one impressive indi- 
vidual. With the counsel of judges and lawyers, students and 
teachers, TIME has selected ten outstanding ones 


TO KNOW THE ENVIRONMENT: BRUCE A. ACKERMAN, 
33, of Yale. Educated at Harvard and Yale Law. Clerked for 
Justice John M. Harlan. Married to Yale economics profes- 
sor; two children 
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CALABRESI 


“It's scary,” says Ackerman, “that in ten years these kids 
are going to be leaders, and that this law school is the last 
chance they'll get to systematically study fundamental ques- 
tions.” By systematic study, Ackerman does not mean lim- 
iting oneself to law. In his course on environmental law, he 
requires students to grapple with such arcana as hydrologic 
modeling and the chemistry of air pollution. Convinced that 
practicing law is much more than winning a case, Ackerman 
confronts his students with basic, philosophical questions 
—e.g., “What is justice?” In his course on social justice—he 
is nOW writing a book (his fourth) on the subject—he chal- 
lenges students to “construct a new political-legal order in 
which values of individual freedom are synthesized with a 
richer sense of social justice.” 


TO FIGHT AGAINST DEATH: ANTHONY G. AMSTERDAM, 
41, of Stanford. Educated at Haverford and University of 
Pennsylvania Law. Clerked for Justice Felix Frankfurter 
Married to a civil rights lawyer; three children (two from an 
earlier marriage) 

A passionate advocate of civil liberties (and good cigars), 
Amsterdam has submitted more than 100 briefs to the Su- 
preme Court. Among the cases in which he has been in- 
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volved: Ernesto Miranda, Martin Luther King, Gary Gilmore. 
In 1972, with Amsterdam representing 450 of the 600 con- 
victs on death row, the Supreme Court decided in Furman v 
Georgia that the haphazard enforcement of capital punish- 
ment was unconstitutional. Now that the court has upheld 
some death-penalty laws, he says his strategy is to fight “to 
keep as few people from getting killed as possible.” As a teach- 
er, Amsterdam believes that by traditionally stressing legal 
theory, law schools fail to offer students a sense of everyday 
practice. To remedy this, he instituted an advanced criminal 
law seminar that required the twelve students to take an ac- 
tual prosecution and build their own defense cases from pre- 
trial procedure to courtroom maneuvers. This year he is fo- 
cusing on defenses for the criminally insane. Says Amsterdam 
“Law students can learn more from knowing how to ask good 
questions than from studying appellate briefs. To be able to 
make split-second decisions, they have to feel the law in their 
bones.” 


TO JUDGE VALUES: GUIDO CALABRESI, 44, of Yale. Stud- 
ied at Yale, Oxford (Rhodes scholar), Yale Law. Clerked for 
Justice Hugo L. Black. Married; three children 

Calabresi, who left Milan with his parents when he was 


ACKERMAN 





seven, earned two degrees in economics but decided that the 
ficld was “just a game.” What he finds “interesting about law 
is that it deals in concrete terms with fundamental value con- 
flicts.” Bringing that philosophical approach even to his es- 
tates and gift-tax course, Calabresi is specially fond of his 
first-year class in torts. Says he: “I love teaching, and there is 
something particularly appealing about teaching a subject that 
seems to deal with the lowest kind of relationships—acci- 
dents, ambulance chasing—because you can show students 
that these raise the most fundamental questions about the 
structure of society, And if somewhere, some time, something 
a law professor does hasn't a practical effect, he hasn’t been 
a good law scholar or teacher.” In 1970 Calabresi stamped 
his own mark on the law with the publication of The Costs of 
Accidents, a major contribution to the growth of no-fault in- 
surance laws 
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TO ATTACK A STEREOTYPE: RUTH BADER GINSBURG, 
44, of Columbia. Studied at Cornell, Harvard Law and Co- 
lumbia Law. Married to tax lawyer, two children 

Her parents had suggested a career as a high school teach- 


er—good security for a woman—but Ruth Ginsburg believes 
that sex barriers are to be toppled. As one of four unpaid gen- 
eral counsel for the American Civil Liberties Union, Gins- 
burg argued—and last week won—her fourth major Supreme 
Court women’s rights case, promising equal benefits for wid- 
ows and widowers under Social Security. Her successful strat- 
egy: “To attack the most pervasive stereotype in the law—that 
men are independent and women are men’s dependents.” 
Ginsburg encourages her students to join in preparing her 
cases. Such experience, she hopes, will help young lawyers pur- 
sue what Ginsburg sees as one goal of the law: “To reflect 
and respond to the needs of the society it serves, preserving 
freedom while preventing turmoil.” 


TO TEACH BY LEARNING: WILLIAM KENNETH JONES, 
46, of Columbia. Studied at Columbia and Columbia Law 
Clerked for Justice Tom C. Clark. Briefly practiced private 
law in Cleveland. Married; three children 

When New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller asked 
Jones in 1970 to serve on the Public Service Commission be- 
cause he was a well-known expert on antitrust and regula- 
tory law, Jones agreed but only on condition that he could 
continue teaching at Columbia. But even while teaching, he 
also enrolled himself as a student in statistical techniques 
Says he: “Mathematics is going to be an increasingly im- 
portant part of legal development, and I do not wish to be- 
come obsolete.” There is litte danger of that, for Jones ap- 
plies the same tactic to his teaching. Says he: “The largest 
part of teaching law is learning law. Then it's essentially a mat- 
ter of reconstructing how I was able to gain a particular in- 
sight or understand a particular problem, and then present- 
ing it to the students in a way that will enable them to get 
over the same difficulties. The best way to teach law is to 
have students who are asking the right questions. I press stu- 
dents to perform at their highest capacity.” 


TO INQUIRE AND ANALYZE: YALE KAMISAR, 47, of the 
University of Michigan. Studied at New York University and 
Columbia Law. Married toa Michigan graduate student; three 
sons by a first wife 

He has been criticized by stuffier colleagues as “too com- 
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THE LAW 


PITOFSKY 


GINSBURG 


mercial,” but the zesty expert 
on criminal law accepts that 
tag as a compliment. For Ka- 
misar, who once longed to be 
a sportswriter, “the lawyer is 
the great translator” who 
should strive to make legal 
principles clear to the general 
public. Kamisar has churned 
out many articles for maga- 
zines and newspapers, some- 
times working through the 
night when he is pursuing a 
good idea. He is a witty per- 
former in the classroom, ca- 
joling. infuriating, charming his students—all the while. he 
says, “trying to develop a certain kind of mind, a legal mind, 
that inquires, analyzes, organizes and discriminates.” Kami- 
sar sees the law as “the nervous system of civilization, a never 
ending process, constantly changing and never finished.” He 
himself does not practice law, however, because. he says, he 
wants to keep his credibility unimpaired 


TO MODERNIZE THE FAMILY: HERMA HILL KAY, 42. of 


the University of California, Berkeley, Educated at Southern 
Methodist and University of Chicago Law. Clerked for Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court Chief Justice Roger Traynor. Married 
to a psychiatrist (her third husband); no children 

As a sixth-grader back in Orangeburg, S.C., Kay was the 
only student willing to debate in favor of the resolution that 
the South should have lost the Civil War. She argued for that 
heresy so well that the teacher advised her to become a law- 
yer. She was the driving force behind California’s Family 
Law Act of 1969, which first established the principle of no- 
fault divorce. She teaches courses in family law, sex discrim- 
ination (she and Ruth Ginsburg collaborated on a widely 
used casebook on the subject), and joins with Berkeley An- 
thropologist Laura Nader in a seminar on anthropology and 
the law. Often mentioned as a candidate to become the first 
woman Supreme Court Justice, Kay believes that law school 
should turn out students who are “able to separate the rel- 
evant from the irrelevant and focus on the core of a prob- 
lem.” In her office hangs a portrait of former Israeli Premier 
Golda Meir with the caption, “But can she type?” 


TO PROTECT THE CONSUMER: ROBERT PITOFSKY, 47. of 


Georgetown University. Studied at N.Y.U. and Columbia 
Law. Worked seven years for the Wall Street firm of Dewey 
Ballantine. Married to a personnel consultant: three children 

The Carter Administration reportedly considered nam- 
ing Pitofsky to head the Federal Trade Commission but then 
counted him out. perhaps, says a colleague, because of his “pro- 
fessorial air.” Though undeniably a professor—he teaches an- 
litrust and consumer law—Pitofsky is certainly no stranger 
to the FTC, having served from 1970 to 1972 as chief of its Bu- 
reau of Consumer Protection. As a teacher, Pitofsky favors 
the adversary system. Assigning a pair of students to each 
side of a lawsuit, Pitofsky gives them 30 days to prepare their 
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arguments and then grills 
them on the law, Law stu- 
dents, says Pitofsky, who has 
a cool, unruffled pedagogical 
style, “must learn to be pre- 
cise in speech and written ex- 
pression. They must under- 
stand and abide by the notion 
of relevance.” Unlike most 
law professors, Pitofsky is af- 
filiated with a law firm, serv- 
ing as a counselor to the pres- 
gious D.C. law firm = of 
Arnold & Porter 





TO SEEK JUSTICE: LAURENCE H. TRIBE, 35, of Harvard 
Studied at Harvard and Harvard Law. Clerked for Justice Pot- 
ter Stewart. Married to a planner in the Massachusetts de- 
partment of mental health; two children 

When Tribe was all of 20, he was studying the mysteries 
of algebraic topology. but he found that "a bit lonely.” so he 
turned to law, joining the faculty at the age of 26. Now fin- 
ishing his fourth book, a major analysis of U.S. constitutional 
law, Tribe has also advised politicians and institutions on 
such varied issues as the right to die and whether Massa- 
chusetts should require deposits on soft-drink bottles. Tribe 
is celebrated among students for his knack in jazzing up con- 
stitutional issues (he recently had them argue whether the 
President could be impeached for an armed intervention in 
Angola). Tribe also tries “to teach a little bit about justice.” 
Says he: “There is a certain resistance among the students 
The idea is that if you talk about justice, you should be in the di- 
vinity school. And the kids are here because they are. in a 
sense, the best technicians. But the answer, I guess, is that we 
can’t afford the luxury of not talking about justice.” 


TO UNDERSTAND VIOLENCE: FRANKLIN E. ZIMRING, 34 
of the University of Chicago. Studied at Wayne State Uni- 
versity and Chicago Law. Married; two children 

Fascinated by sociology since his student days, Zimring in- 
jects social science techniques into the study of criminal law 
problems, and in the past decade has carved out his own re- 
search duchy: the measure and study of violence. Says his for- 
mer teacher and mentor, Norval Morris, now Chicago's law 
dean: “Zimring knows more about violence and firearms than 
anyone else ever.’ Zimring. who joined the Chicago faculty 
at 24. also heads the university's Center for Studies in Crim- 
inal Justice. He devotes his summers at the center to ana- 
lyzing such topics as homicide patterns in Chicago. Though 
he commutes regularly to Washington to share his findings 
with various national commissions. Zimring prefers the class- 
room, where he walks a Ughtrope between “bullying and push- 
ing benignly.” always wary, he says. “of infecting students 
with my own biases.” He describes his attitude toward the 
law as “eclectic, skeptical, not tied to theory.” Says he: “The 
law expresses aspirations that we may not be able to prac 
tically achieve. But there is nothing wrong with seeing the 
law exhibit aspiration 
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WALLACE MUHAMMAD, PREDESTINED LEADER 





Conversion of the Muslims 


In its heyday in the 1960s, the sep- 
aratist sect known as the “Black Mus- 
lims” appeared to many as a sinister 
force for racial hostility, Their leader, 
Elijah Muhammad, preached a weird 
doctrine that the race of “white devils” 
had been created from blacks, and that 
Allah had assumed bodily form in the 
person of W.D. Fard, a mysterious black 
itinerant who preached in Detroit until 
he vanished in 1934. The great annual 
event was “Savior’s Day,” the cult’s 
Christmas, which celebrated the advent 
of Fard 

Saviors Day was observed once 
again last week, but this time as “Sur- 
vival Day.” The name change, signify- 
ing Fard’s downgraded status, is only 
the latest indication that the movement 
has abandoned virtually all its peculiar 
views. The man who has directed these 
sweeping changes in the two years since 
Elijah Muhammad's death is his son, 
Wallace D. Muhammad, 43, whom Fard 
had predestined as leader before he was 
even born 

Last Book. “Our purpose is the re- 
vival and restoration of pure Islam,” the 
pudgy, bearded Wallace declared to the 
throng at Chicago's gold-domed central 
mosque on Survival Day weekend. No 
longer is Fard to be considered divine, 
according to Wallace, for “God does not 
eat, he does not drink.” Nor is Elijah 
Muhammad to be considered the “Mes- 
senger of God.” Wallace’s view: “The 
Prophet Mohammed is the seal of the 
prophets, and the Koran is the last 
book.” The soft-spoken Wallace Mu- 
hammad, who had originally wanted to 
be an electronics technician, privately 
questioned Fard’s divinity as early as 
1955. Twice his father expelled him 
from the sect for this heresy, but the ban- 
ishments proved temporary, for as Wal- 
lace recalls, “Daddy used to say, ‘Our 
Savior Master Fard told us that boy is 
different.” ~ 
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Besides returning to orthodox belief 
in Allah, Wallace Muhammad has abol- 
ished his father’s separatism, which also 
ran counter to orthodox Islam. Elijah 
Muhammad had demanded a piece of 
the U.S. for a separate black nation, and 
taught that Allah would destroy the 
white devils and their civilization by the 
end of this century. Wallace Muham- 
mad, who has opened membership in 
the sect to all races, told Survival Day 
worshipers, “We know there is no su- 
periority in any color.” He has also abol- 
ished the group’s muscular police force, 
the “Fruit of Islam.” 

He has even changed the group's 
name. Once the Nation of Islam, it now 
calls itself the World Community of Is- 
lam in the West, or the Bilalians, in 
honor of Bilal, Mohammed's first black 
follower. Ministers, now termed imams, 
are expected to instruct members in the 
Koran and the Bible. At “temples,” re- 
named “mosques,” the seats have been 
ripped out so that members can pros- 
trate themselves during prayer. Wallace 
also stresses such traditional “pillars” of 
observance as the month-long fast of 
Ramadan, the five daily prayers while 
facing Mecca, and the Hajj (pilgrimage) 

This new orthodoxy has driven away 
only “five or six” ministers, Wallace 
claims, and has helped boost member- 
ship from 40,000 to 70,000 since his fa- 
ther died. It has paid off in other ways 
Arab nations are providing substantial 
aid, including $16 million for a South 
Side Chicago mosque. The money comes 
at a strategic time. Last week the once- 
secretive organization for the first time 
released a balance sheet for Chicago 
headquarters; it shows a consolidated 
debt of $6.5 million, part of it from 
the group's private empire of small busi- 
nesses. For years, complains Wallace 
“money was handled like it was being 
dug out of the ground somehow.” He is 
selling off the various businesses. Per- 


sonally joining in the new austerity 
Wallace shuns his father’s luxurious es- 
tate near the University of Chicago. He 
prefers to live in a modest brick bun- 
galow not far from his mosque 


Of Bombs and Bishops 


At Manhattan's federal courthouse 
last week, Raisa Nemikin, 27, secretary 
at the Episcopal Church’s national of- 
fices, read a statement: “The FBI and 
U.S. government are attempting to de- 
stroy the Hispanic community and the 
Puerto Rican independence movement 
By cooperating, the church has de- 
stroyed whatever credibility and trust it 
had with the oppressed.” With that. 
Nemikin began serving up to 14 months 
in prison for refusing to testify before a 
federal grand jury 

The grand jury is investigating the 
F.A.L.N., a radical Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence group that claims responsibil- 
ity for 49 U.S. bombings. At the Chi- 
cago apartment of the only known 
F.A.L.N. member, Carlos Alberto Torres 
24, FBI agents last November found 211 
sticks of dynamite and 100 Ibs. of ex- 
plosive chemicals. They also discovered 
correspondence showing that Torres 
was a member of the Episcopal Church's 
Commission on Hispanic Affairs 

When agents turned up at Episcopal 
headquarters, Bishop Milton Wood. 
chief aide to Presiding Bishop John AlI- 
lin, let them examine commission files 
and test church typewriters. Later the 
two bishops provided other material, fig- 
uring it was public information. Mean- 
while the grand jury summoned Nem- 
ikin and her boss, Hispanic Commission 
Director Maria Cueto. Both refused to 
testify, on grounds of religious liberty 
but a federal district court denied the 
claim. Though the national church is 
paying the two women’s legal fees, it is 
not backing their refusal to testify. This 
week Maria Cueto is likely to join Rai- 
sa Nemikin in prison as a penalty for 
that silence 
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MARY HOLT AND ROGER BRASHEARS 
invite you to take lunch at The White Rabbit 
Saloon, Lynchburg, Tennessee. 


You can’t take a drink, because Moore County 
is dry. But you can build a sandwich as high as 
you like with a wide variety of fixings. And enjoy 
ic with watermelon, tomatoes and ears of garden 
corn. Afterwards, you can stroll to Jack Daniel 
Distillery and watch us 
make whiskey. Most folks 
agree there’s no distillery 
like Jack Daniel’s. And 


according to Mary and 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 
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es DROP 
Roger, you won't find é 
many lunchrooms like BY DROP 





The White Rabbic. 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Viewing Life 
Before Birth 


It is no bigger than a thumbnail, but 
its outsize heart is beating strongly. Un- 
der its thin, transparent outer tissue, the 
disproportionately large brain is clearly 
visible, and the frail, curving backbone 
appears to end in a tadpole-like tail 
Arms have already formed, along with 
a thin network of blood vessels, a dark- 
ly pigmented eye, and features that will 
soon be transformed into mouth, lips 
and ears. Miniature webbed fingers can 
be seen forming within a paddle-shaped 
hand. Only 40 days after its conception, 
this tiny, throbbing bundle of life is rec- 
ognizable as a human embryo. 

Peering deep into the womb of a 
pregnant woman, doctors have succeed- 
ed in exploring and filming—at a re- 
markably early stage of development 
—the secret world of the living human 
embryo. The results of their efforts are 
the dramatic highlight of an hour-long 
CBS television special, The Miracle 
Months, which will be broadcast on 
March 16 at 8 p.m. E.S.T. Written by 
Physician-Author Robert E. Fuisz, Mir- 
acle Months is a moving, prime-time 
tribute to recent spectacular progress in 
prenatal care—advances that enable 
doctors to salvage many pregnancies for 
which there was once little or no hope. 

Kicking and Wiggling. Fuisz fo- 
cuses on the plight of three would-be 
mothers and the heroic efforts of doc- 
tors to save their endangered babies. In- 
terspersed in their stories are sequences 
tracing the baby’s development from the 
moment of its creation and the division 
of its first few cells through its amaz- 
ingly rapid growth into a full fetus and 
finally to its emergence from the womb. 
Even in the earliest stages of pregnan- 
cy, the embryo is amazingly baby-like 
By the ninth week the fetus is kicking 
and wiggling, though it is so small—only 
a few inches long—that its mother can- 
not feel any movements. Its sex can be 
recognized, and at one point it seems to 
be trying to shield its eyes from the lights 
of the camera 

This glimpse of prenatal life is an ex- 
traordinary technical feat by a West 
German obstetrician, Dr. Hans Fran- 
genheim, who helped develop the pen- 
cil-thin telescopic optics, and a Wash- 
ington, D.C., endoscopist, Dr. John L 
Marlow, who did the actual photogra- 
phy in a West German hospital. TV 
viewers are not told that, unlike the ba- 
bies of the three mothers, the embryos 
shown were doomed. Because of the ex- 
perimental nature of the photography 

—and the possible risk it posed—it was 
done only in the wombs of women about 
to undergo abortions 
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TINY TALE: 1) THE UNFERTILIZED EGG PUSHES FREE OF OVARY’S SURFACE; 2) AFTER SPERM PEN- 
ETRATES EGG, THE NUCLEI OF SPERM AND EGG COMBINE TO FORM A FULL SET OF GENES; 3) IN 
30 HOURS, FERTILIZED EGG BEGINS DIVIDING; 4) AT SIX WEEKS, THE HEART (RED AREA) IS BEAT- 
ING AND AN EYE IS VISIBLE; 5) BY EIGHTH WEEK, FINGERS ARE CLEARLY FORMED; 6) AFTER 
NINTH WEEK, FETUS CAN BEND ITS ARMS AND SEEMS TO SHIELD EYES FROM LIGHT 
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A TOTAL WOMAN CATERS TO HER MAN: MARABEL MORGAN RELAXES WITH HUSBAND CHARLIE ON BEACH NEAR THEIR MIAMI HOME 


The New Housewife Blues 


lam asham d that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel for peace 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey 


“Hogwash and bullshit,” says New York Psychiatrist Ju- 
dianne Densen-Gerber, J.D., M.D., who has, along with her 
two degrees, her career and her four children, some very def- 
inite Opinions about a woman who would subscribe to those 
lines at the end of Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew 

“Sick,” says Theologian Martin Marty of the University 
of Chicago Divinity School about the same woman. Adds an- 
other theologian: “The Christian whore.” 

“Inaccuracies clichés a patchwork quilt of impres- 
sions, intuitions and out-of-style dogma,” say Dr. William H 


ARLENE CARDOZO WRITES BOOK WHILE DAUGHTERS HELP WITH SUPPER 


Masters and Virginia E. Johnson, they of the inquiring mov 
ie cameras and the surrogate wives 

In these permissive days it is hard to imagine what sort 
of female could be talked about in such a way. One half ex- 
pects a practitioner of cannibalism or perhaps a worshiper of 
Baal. In fact, the object of all this vituperation is a 
small (5 ft. 54 in.), slender (124 Ibs.) Miami housewife who be- 
lieves passionately in the virtues of middle-class monogamy 
Now 39, she came from a poor family in Mansfield, Ohio ("I 
grew up on peanut butter sandwiches”), and worked as a beau- 
tician to send herself to Ohio State University. There she be- 
came May Queen, having previously been Miss Mansfield 
and Miss Talent and Congeniality. She is a born-again be- 
liever in Jesus Christ. She is inventively kind to her husband 
Charles, a shy, bespectacled attorney who acts as a lawyer 


JINX MELIA SEEKS IMPROVED STATUS FOR “JUST HOMEMAKERS” 





WYRUIANIZ 


for several of the Miami Dolphins football players. She dotes 
on her daughters, Laura, 11, and Michelle, 7, but firmly makes 
them wash the dishes and sort the laundry. She greets the 
world with a straightforward look and a friendly smile that 
viewers have been enjoying lately on TV talk shows 

Her name is Marabel Morgan, and her sole transgression 
is that she is the author of two treacly and wildly popular 
books, Total Woman and its newly released sequel Total Joy, 
which argue that every housewife can find happiness by pam- 
pering and submitting to her husband. Joral Woman, with 
one pink rose on its cover, had few ads or reviews when it ap- 
peared in 1973 from the venerable religious publishing house 
of Fleming H. Revell, but a housewives’ grapevine spread its 
message unul sales reached a phenomenal 3 million copies 
(and still climbing). Total Joy is already moving in the same di- 
rection—177,000 hard-cover sales so far at $6.95 


Ousewives not only buy huge quantities of Marabel 
Morgan's books but also write her fervent letters to 
tell her their difficulties. The letters (100 per day) are 
a cross section of “housewife blues” in the age of lib- 
eration. She answers all these pleas, which provided the basis 
for her second book. Furthermore, she has some 75 Morgan- 
trained disciples now giving Total Woman courses to thou- 
sands of women in 60 cities. Four two-hour sessions cost $15, 
of which Marabel gets $5—helping to bring her take so far to 
nearly $1.5 million 
No matter what her faults or limitations as a self-created 
savior of the troubled American marriage, Marabel’s books 
are significant as a kind of cartoon version of genuine prob- 
lems that confront millions of American housewives today, in- 
cluding those who may sneer at her preachings as silly. Some 
of those problems are as old as the Fall—problems of lone- 
liness and dissatisfaction. Others spring from the new writ 
that women should find work and fulfillment outside the tra- 
ditional confines of the home. Marabel Morgan, by contrast, 
quotes St. Paul's declaration (Ephesians 6: 21): “Wives, be sub- 
ject to your husbands, as to the Lord,” Others may have of- 
fered more elegantly reasoned defenses of American family 
life—as does Arlene Rossen Cardozo in her new book, Wom- 
an at Home; still others may be attempting more organized 
measures to help the housewife—as has Jinx Melia with her 
Martha Movement. But the huge success of Marabel Mor- 
gan’s books (and the hostility of her critics) makes her a re- 
markable phenomenon of the mid-"70s 
Most of the Morgan message is standard to all the pop self- 
help books that publishers have been churning out ever since 
Dale Carnegie and Norman Vincent Peale reaped their first 
millions: Think positively and keep smiling, or as Marabel 
puts it, “A merry heart helps melt away the troubles.” Does 
the housewife lack goals? “Write out your philosophy of life 
as a woman.” Is it hard to get organized? Make a list of what 
to do today. “A total woman sets aside time to plan care- 
fully.” Also brush the teeth frequently, and use dental floss 
“Be touchable and kissable.” Marabel’s books contain hu- 
mane and practical advice on caring for children, but they 
also include characters like Harriet Habit and Phoebe Pho- 
bia and phrases like “putting sizzle back into your marriage” 
and “plugging into God as the power source.” True to the 
genre, she attributes her entire system to God's wishes. God 
wants the American housewife—or “gal,” as Marabel com- 
monly refers to her—to be happy and well scrubbed 
Along with platitudes, Marabel preaches a message of up- 
lift and liberation that might be expected to satisfy (but does 
not) even her fiercest critics. “Poise and self-confidence are 
available to any woman,” she writes, “Discover who you real- 
ly are and where you are going. Develop your own convic- 
tions. Have the courage to live by your standards. Enjoy your 
unique spot in the world.” Right on, Marabel! 
But what should the American woman do with her new 
confidence and convictions? Marabel’s answer, which her crit- 
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ics regard as deceptive and manipulative, combines the ex- 
hortations of the fundamentalist prayer meeting with the the- 
atrical techniques of the Kama Sutra. Says she: “A Total 
Woman caters to her man’s special quirks, whether it be in sal- 
ads, sex or sports.” For example: “Tonight, after the children 
are in bed, place a lighted candle on the floor and seduce 
him under the dining room table.” A Total Woman might 
also try proposing sex in the hammock—even if there isn’t 
any hammock. Marabel warns: “He may say, ‘We don’t have 
a hammock.’ * But the Total Woman has an answer: “Oh, dar- 
ling, I forgot!” 

The most celebrated of Marabel’s specialties is the sug- 
gestion of erotic costumes in which to welcome the husband 
home from work. “Take your bubble bath shortly before he 
comes home. Thrill him at your front door in your costume 


PAUL LEWIS. THE WITTEN@URG DOOR 


“TOTALED WOMAN”: A SATIRICAL VIEW OF MORGAN READER 
Sometimes bubble baths don’t seem like the answer. 


A frilly new nighty and heels will probably do the trick as a 
starter.” Marabel’s readers have apparently followed these in- 
structions to all sorts of conclusions. One woman greeted her 
husband in a costume of nothing but Saran Wrap bound up 
with a red ribbon. Another wanted to greet her husband "a 
la gypsy with beads, bangles and bare skin,” but when she 
went to the door, she was surprised to confront an “equally sur- 
prised water-meter reader.” Marabel admits, moreover, that 
she herself “looked foolish and felt even more so” the first 
time she dressed up in “pink baby-doll pajamas and white 
boots after my bubble bath.” But the result was that “my 
quiet, reserved, nonexcitable husband took one look, dropped 
his briefcase on the doorstep, and chased me around the din- 
ing room table.” And so Total Woman was born 

Like a kind of Miami version of some Fellini movie, the 
fantasies of Toral Woman grew from the unhappinesses of 
Marabel Morgan’s past. It is a success story, of course, and 
Marabel lives in a white eight-room house with a pool that 
abuts on Biscayne Bay. She painted the house herself, and ev- 
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MARABEL SHOWS NEIGHBORS A COSTUME FOR “SIZZLE” IN MARRIAGE 
Also candlelit seductions under the table. 





erything in it is just so. There are vases of gladioli on the liv 
ing room table, baskets of fruit on the kitchen counter. She 
looks tan and healthy, and she wears a long, flowing pink caf- 
tan as she sits on a lime-green sofa with TIME Correspondent 
Marion Knox and talks about her origins: “I never saw a 
happy marriage when I was young. I grew up amid a lot of 
fighting. My father left when I was three, and then my moth- 
er married a policeman who adopted me. I adored him. He 
tried very hard, but he also had to work long hours. We 
didn’t have a car. We never had vacations. I don’t ever re- 
member coming home to a good meal. I never tasted steak 
until I was 18, when a boy friend took me out to dinner. | 
didn't like the feeling of my home.” 


o make up for all that, Marabel worked hard at school 

“I was a very aggressive, competitive person, and 

I got good grades. Then when I was 14, my step- 

father died of a heart attack, and I went into a shell 
| could hardly bear to come home. I walked around school 
alone. I ate alone. I felt inadequate and shriveled up. Then I 
won a contest selling chrysanthemums, and that gave me con- 
fidence. | went to beautician school. I didn’t like the work at 
the beauty shop, but I loved the people. I rinsed my women 
well. They'd come and tell me their problems, and as the 
years went on I made good money. I could buy cashmere 
sweaters. I had freedom.” 

Marabel spent a year and a half at Ohio State, majored 
in home economics, thought of becoming an interior design- 
er, and brooded. “I wasn’t happy and I didn’t know why. I de- 
termined that I would find the truth, and every morning I'd 
gel up at 6 a.m. and take a walk around the campus trying to 
figure out the secrets of life. In the springtime, when the buds 
would come out, every day they'd be a little bit bigger, and 
I'd think: ‘Man! If I could just crack that secret!” ~ 

Her savings ran out, and she had to return to the beauty 
shop, and “there, with the water running, I was born again. I 
had always been fascinated by God, but I had talked to him 
and had never got any answers. This time I asked him to 
take me and he took me. There was no bolt of lightning, only 
peace. I was tickled to death.” 

Marabel went to Miami on a vacation, stayed on to work 
for the Campus Crusade for Christ, and met Law Student 
Charles Morgan Jr. When he graduated in 1964, they mar- 
ried and moved to New York for a year. Says Marabel: “I 
played wife. It was fun cooking, having the apartment, fold- 
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ing his shirts. doing my litde fairy tale stuff. Then we moved 
back to Miami, where he set up his practice, and he was very 
involved in his work, and the babies came, and I don't 
know how it happened. but I began to nag him.” 

“She was on a crusade to change me,” adds Charlie Mor- 
gan from another sofa. “It was her life goal, and she worked 
at it for six years. She didn’t have a bit of success. but that 
didn't discourage her 

“| really tried to insist on my rights and demand what | 
thought was due me,” says Marabel. “I wanted him to take 
me in his arms and tell me he loved me. but he was focusing 
on his work, his sports.” 


often worked until midnight. and home was more like a 

boardinghouse than a home.” says Charlie. “We'd go to 

the Dolphins games. but Marabel thought I should do oth- 

er things. She would schedule cultural activities on the af- 
ternoons of the games. Or when I was watching a good movie 
on television, she'd ask what else was on and switch the chan- 
nel to the educational station,” 

Says Marabel: “A woman is looking to her husband to be 
the big daddy, the man who will take her in his arms. But a 
few months after the wedding, he’s somebody with a stubbly 
beard and bad breath in the morning.” 

All unhappy families are different, as Tolstoy said, and 
perhaps Anna Karenina would never have thought of dress- 
ing up in baby-doll pajamas. Perhaps Karenin would not have 
been inspired to chase her around the table. But Marabel 
did, and Charlie was. Epiphany. Love was reborn. Charlie be- 
came romantic. Marabel stopped nagging. Charlie was happy 
Marabel was happy. The children were happy 

Family life revived—with a vengeance. “She thought ev- 
erybody should experience international cooking,” Charlie re- 
calls. “She served Greek dishes, North African couscous 
Turkish goulash, and she and the kids would dress up in the 
costumes of the country of that evening, and | was supposed 
to read about it from the encyclopedia. The point was that I 
saw how hard she was trying, and I couldn't help but re- 
spond. Her efforts showed up my failures.” 

Friends noticed the difference in the Morgans and asked 
for advice. Groups were formed, luncheons held. Several of 
the Miami Dolphins’ wives tried the Morgan method. Result 
well-publicized bliss. Says Charlie: “It snowballed. At night 
women would call every half-hour until midnight. I was about 
to go up the wall.” 

In between bubble baths and raising the children, it took 
Marabel a year of “15-minute intervals” to finish Toral Wom- 
an—*but I knew I had to do it.” She read other marriage man- 
uals and collected the sayings of various sages—Socrates 
David Reuben, Shakespeare, Dale Carnegie. She scribbled 
her own views on yellow legal-size paper and then Scotch- 
taped the pages end to end. Says she: “I was told it should be 
geared to a fifth-grade reading level. | didn’t have to worry 
about that. I'm a two-syllable person.” She had so little ex- 
pectation of the book's success. though, that she feared the 
publisher would be mad at her. To improve sales, she bought 
300 copies herself. They are still piled up in her garage 

Even now that millions of women have paid for her mes- 
sage, she is cheerfully unawed by her creation Says she 

There’s nothing new in Total Woman or Total Joy. A \ot of 
self-help books say the same things, only in different ways.” 
She is correspondingly dismayed at the criticism that she ad- 
vocates tricks for the sake of getting husbands to provide 
“goodies.” Says she: “The word I use for a wife is not subser- 
vient but submissive. One is involuntary. But if | do something 
because I want to, because it gives joy, I'm not being manip- 
ulative at all. It’s a struggle to submit, but it's worth it. I don't 
know why Total Woman should be a threat to feminists. I'm 
for women’s liberation in that it opens up more options. But 
marriage and children is also an option. When I share with 
other women what happened to me, I give them hope.” 

At best, the rearing of children is a fascinating and re- 
warding occupation. But at worst, the mopping up of spilled 
food and the changing of diapers are menial labor of the low- 
est sort. dirty, boring, wearying and endless. The housewife 
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Datsun introduces the family cars 


Fuel 


Finally, an economical family car that doesn't 
skimp on performance. Because the six-cylinder, 
overhead cam engine gives you all the get-up- 
and-go you've been missing. Plus the power you 
aT --te im Come CoM Vio Mali Ce-LaleMel-t m@elat Comale/ ty -\tce 
Suddenly, there's a family car that performs and 
handles like a 240-Z 


Sedan or station wagon. 

Both give you the economy and durability you 
expect from a Datsun. The famous 240-Z engine 
has been proven time after time against the 
toughest competition. The all-steel unibody is 
welded for quiet strength. And the fully 
independent suspension in the sedan assures you 
extra smoothness and stability. 

Suddenly, a new car with a built-in reputation for 
durability and long life. 


witha 240 


-Z engine. 


Comfort of a mid-size car. 

Comfort you can feel: In the lush interior, tilt 
steering wheel, six-way adjustable driver's seat, 
plush cut-pile carpeting that goes all the way 
through the trunk. And the soothing sound of the 
AM/FM stereo radio. 


Comfort for your peace of mind: Thanks to steel 
belted radials, fully appointed dash. And auto- 
matic maintenance warning system. 

And comforts you can opt for: Like automatic 
transmission, power steering and air conditioning. 
All at a comfortable price. Compared to the six- 
cylinder Volvo or BMW, for example, you could 
save at least $2,000. 


The new Datsun 810. Suddenly comfort and 
performance come together in an economical 
family car. 











Merit 
Broadens 
Appeal. 


‘Enriched Flavor process adapted to new low tar 
100mm cigarette with remarkable success. 





MERIT established a whole new 
taste standard for low tar smoking 

If you smoke but haven't chosen 
to take advantage of the MERIT 
breakthrough because you prefer a 
longer length cigarette, youll be 
interested. Because now theres a 
MERIT for you, too 

New MERIT 100s. Only 12 mg 
of tar. Yet packed with extra flavor 
The kind of flavor that makes 
“low tar, good taste” a reality for 
100's smokers 


‘Enriched Flavor’ Tobacco 


Like MERIT, MERIT 100s are 
packed with ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. Tobacco fortified with 
certain key flavor-rich ingredients 
isolated in cigarette smoke, and 
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Kings: 8 mg‘‘tar’’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec: 76 
100's: 12 mg: ‘tar! 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








REGULAR and MENTHOL 


MERIT 


Kings & JOO’ 


proven to deliver taste way out of 
proportion to tar 
We taste-tested MERIT 100s against 
some of the toughest competition we 
could find: higher tar 1OOmm brands 
Here are the results 


Test Data Conclusive 
New 12 mg. tar MERIT 100s 


were taste-tested against a number 
of major 100mm brands ranging 
from 17 mg. to 19 mg. tar 

Thousands of smokers were 
tested. The results: overall, they liked 
the taste of MERIT 100's as much as 
the higher tar 100mm brands tested 

MERIT and MERIT MENTHOL 
King Size and new 1005 

The taste barrier for low tar 
smoking has been broken again 





MARABEL ENGAGES IN "FAMILY HOUR” WITH CHARLIE & DAUGHTERS LAURA, 11, & MICHELLE, 7 
She dotes on the girls but also insists that they help by washing the dishes and sorting the laundry. 


gets no salary, no promotions, no titles, no formal evidence 
that the maintenance of family life is, as Jimmy Carter said 
in his Inaugural Address, “the basis of our society.” The only 
thing that makes it bearable is constant reassurance that the 
best does go along with the worst, but the housewife has nev- 
er had too much of that reassurance. Her husband is often 
busy with other things, and the children take her for granted 

Until perhaps ten years ago, she had been regularly told 
(whether she believed it or not) that it was the housewife’s 
duty, happiness and fulfillment to maintain a home for her 
husband and children. From this, certain reassuring (or op- 
pressive) rules followed. Among them: that monogamy is a 
state blessed by, and based on, religion; that sex inside mar- 
riage is sacred, though sinful outside; that it is largely up to a 
wife to keep her husband from straying and, indeed, to set 
the moral and spiritual tone of their union. Today, in ad- 
dition to all the chores of housework—and, increasingly, the 
additional demands of an outside job as well—the American 
housewife is suffering from a fundamental uncertainty about 
what a housewife is or should be 


ess than a decade ago, Feminist Author Cynthia Prop- 
per Seton could write: “I came across a short reference 
in the 7imes to a University of California psychiatrist 
who said that from his experience a happy marriage 
was the rare thing, that education did not seem to improve its 
chances, and that it was usually up to the woman to make it 
work or break it up. Oh, I thought, how like a man, how unfair, 
how unequal, how true.” One major reason for the hostility to 
Marabel Morgan is the belief that she preaches a return to 
those days of unfairness and unequality, Marriage itself, runs 
the extreme form of this argument, is a centuries-old exploit- 
alive prison from which women are only now beginning to es- 
cape—with help from the Pill, legal abortion, equal rights laws 
and a chance for a fair share of the job market 
Even feminists who value family as highly as careers are 
contemptuous of Marabel, partly because they believe that 
marriage can only be practiced properly as a union between 
equals. Each must pay a share of the electricity bill and each 
must wash some of the dishes. Any woman who favors sub- 
mission to male whims—baby-doll pajamas or otherwise—de- 
serves Only scorn 
Discounting the various excesses of feminist rhetoric, it is 
undeniable that the women’s liberation movement is an ex- 
pression of all sorts of legitimate grievances. It is undeniable 
that millions of women have been discriminated against at 
work and at home, that their minds and talents have often 
been ignored or wasted, that they have been brainwashed 
into thinking of themselves as inferior beings. Equality in mar- 
riage is indeed an ideal, which sometimes does work: but as 
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in other relationships, the ideal is not easily achieved. That 
said, it is also proving true thata remarkable number of Amer- 
ican housewives either do not want to compete in the world 
of factories and offices or else cannot find any work prefer- 
able to housework. From their harassed husbands, they want 
love and security more than new challenges or an exactly 
equal division of labor. They feel puzzled and threatened by 
the complex choices demanded of them, by the soft but per 
sistent denigration of their role, even by a constitutional 
amendment that officially guarantees them equal rights in all 
things. And even women who have given up successful out- 
side careers because they feel that caring for families is more 
rewarding yearn for reassurance that the traditional values 
sull hold, that the traditional lives they have chosen are worth 
living. Marabel Morgan, wisely or not, offers them that 
Her constituents are, predictably, largely white, middle- 
class, religious and scattered widely through the South, Mid- 
west and California. A sampling interviewed by TIME cor- 
respondents around the country turned out to be fairly broad 
from 18 to 64 years in age, from near illiterates to Ph.Ds 
from the poor to the affluent. More than a third have jobs or ca 
reers (somewhat less than the national average of 47%) 
Gratitude to the books and their author seems incontest- 
ably genuine. Both TIME interviews and letters to Marabel 
like most insights into troubled marriages—reveal how piti 
ful are the devices that can hold domestic despair at bay. A 
typical Total Woman suggestion, for example, urges an alien- 
ated wife to think of something she genuinely can admire in 
her husband, and then tell him about it. One wife, well past 
middle age, had to rack her brain until she remembered 
from way back during the 1930s Depression, how hard her 
now crusty husband had worked to hold the family together 
When she gently reminded him of how proud and grateful 
she had been at the time, he promptly burst into tears 
Both in the matter of 
flaunting sexiness and offering 
submission to a husband's will 
on key decisions, most women 
who followed the Morgan in- 
structions said these proved in 
practice to be mainly symbolic 
acts, icebreakers that helped 
re-establish the habits of con 
sideration and generosity afler 
years of mutual resentment 
and marital coldness. Instead 
of feeling like slaves and 
door mats, a great many wom- 
en told TIME that they found 
themselves for the first time 
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“You say you're only a housewife, and | say, 
what do you mean, ‘only’?” 


consulting amicably and equally with their husbands about 
all family decisions. 

“I wouldn't even have read the book if I'd heard all those 
silly sexual parts first,” says Kathy O'Connell, 30, wife of an 
accountant in Wauconda, Ill. “But after the seminar I no long- 
er felt obligated to apologize for being a wife and mother. 
One night when my husband came home from work, I de- 
cided to do what my instructor suggested. Instead of unload- 
ing all my troubles on him before dinner, I shuffled him into 
the bedroom, brought him the mail and turned some quiet 
music on the tape recorder. After 15 minutes he was relaxed 
and happy and began to talk. I was just treating him like I 
would want to be treated.” Agrees Lois Jenkins, 26, a sec- 
retary at U.S. Steel and wife of an FBI agent: “My view of sex 
is the same, but now I say ‘Thank you’ when he opens a 
door, rather than just take him for granted. In fact, I try to 
be as nice to him as I would be to a stranger.” 


hese women hardly needed Marabel Morgan for that 

But housewives who struggle every day not just with 
washing dishes but with maintaining values like loy- 

alty, dedication and caring for others complain that 

they now get very little help from their surrounding culture 
“You're told so often how normal it is to feel bitter and re- 
sentful as a wife and mother,” says Lois Kholos of Tarzana, 
Calif., “that if you do enjoy it you somehow feel unusual.” 
“Every issue of Woman's Day and Family Circle,” Tina Klein 
of Los Angeles points out, “tells stories of women doing things 
in the outside world or how they have turned their hobbies 
into moneymaking projects.” Meanwhile, from the centers of 
expertise and progress, women mainly get refracted images 
of Gloria Steinem (“Sex is now primarily a form of com- 
munication”) or R.D. Laing (blaming most of a civilization’s 
discontents and even its wars on the crimes of the family) 
Says Martha Bardack, a Los Angeles housewife who gave up 
a part-time job to care for her son Noah, 2: “Society makes it 
very hard for me to respond to my need to care for my child.” 
One of the ironies of the domestic °70s, in fact, is that the 
“just a housewife” syndrome, one that the women’s move- 
ment was partly founded to cure, is still around, and that the 
broadening of women’s choices, which was meant to take the 
sting out of it, has made it worse. Says Becky Vascellaro, 24, 
a nurse who was attending a Total Woman seminar in Okla- 
homa City last month: “I work part time, and I'd like to ad- 
vance my career, but I put my family first.” Others in the 
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class had similar views. Sharon Burton, 30, wife of an in- 
surance agent: “You don’t go to college and get a degree in 
how to make a marriage work, and people put you down 
when you tell them that’s your goal.” And Sharon Stiverman, 
38: “People constantly say, You have a college degree. You're 
wasting your time at home.” Adds a woman who recently 
graduated from a once all-male Ivy League college and now 
works in journalism: “Everyone tells me I must not have a 
baby. That would mean that another woman has proved pro- 
fessionally unreliable. We were pioneers at college, and now 
everyone is working except one girl who's married toa law stu- 
dent. And everyone says, ‘Poor Karen. She’s really gone round 
the bend.” ~ 


oung professional women who quit work for child care 

are sometimes surprised by its pleasures, and by the 

unexpected amount of freedom to read or work at hob- 

bies and local causes. But a second surprise is likely 
to be loneliness and the depressing reaction of other women 
to their new experience of housewifery. Valerie Kraus, 34, 
quit her job as an Illinois teacher last fall when she saw her 
two children “were losing me and the attention and love that 
only a mother can give. Soon afterward,” she recalls, “at a pot- 
luck dinner at church, we each had to tell about the nicest 
thing that had happened to us recently. Other women talked 
about their jobs. When my turn came, I said, ‘This is the first 
time I've stayed home and I thoroughly enjoy it!’ People just 
said, ‘Oh.’ 

Today, when housewives are asked what they do, they 
tend to answer diffidently ‘Nothing really” because they have 
been made to feel inferior and because the joys and chal- 
lenges of domestic life are unorganized and unmeasured. Ex- 
cept for a philosopher or a poet, such inner rewards are hard 
to put into words, and therefore hard to preserve on a cold 
morning when the toast burns and the child is crying. For cen- 
turies, men have told their wives that such problems were 
not very important, but the novelty is to be patronized by 
other women for “not doing anything really.” Kathy Mertz, 
who enjoyed serving as a Cub Scout den mother in North Bar- 
rington, Ill., particularly resented a newly emancipated part- 
time secretary who periodically called on her to act as chauf- 
feur for her child. Says Mertz: “She kept telling me that I 
ought to be ‘doing something worthwhile What I was doing 
was giving her child care.” 

In a success-oriented society the cumulative effects of such 
treatment can be demoralizing. One of the few women so far 
trying to do anything organized for the millions of house- 
wives is Jinx Melia, 40, who last year joined four other women 
in founding a national organization to give homemakers more 
status. Named for Martha, who did the household chores 
while her sister Mary listened to Christ expounding his wis- 
dom (Luke 10: 38-42), the Martha Movement so far has near- 
ly 4.000 members in all 50 states and several foreign coun- 
tries, and Executive Director Melia just returned last week 
from a fund-raising tour through the West. Among the or- 
ganization’s projects: short-term child-care and resource cen- 
ters near supermarkets and hot lines for counseling house- 
wives with critical problems 

Melia now lives in Burke, Va.. with her engineer hus- 
band and two sons, aged 5 and 3, but before she quit to 
care for them she was a $15,000-a-year teacher in New 
York City. When she decided to go back to work again 
after a couple of years, she found herself applying only for 
jobs in the $8,000-a-year range, for which she was ov- 
erqualified. This was not because of professional rustiness, 
or the need for more time at home, or even because teach- 
ing jobs were hard to find. Says she: “I had devalued my- 
self. I had become a victim of the process that makes a 
homemaker feel she is worth nothing and her role as cre- 
ator of the next generation is not important.” 

During the past twelve years Arlene Rossen Cardozo has 
been interviewing and advising women with children, first in 
Cambridge, Mass., then in Minneapolis, where she now lives 
with her husband, a professor at the University of Minnesota, 
and their three daughters. Some of this experience has gone 
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Recent studies have shown that blood levels Alcohol may interfere with the body's If you're dieting or skipping meals, you may 
of vitamin C were as much as 30 percent utilization of vitamins B,, B, and folic acid. be eliminating foods that contain many 
lower in smokers than in non-smokers. Also, heavy drinkers frequently eat poorly. vitamins including C, E and B-complex. 








Scientific evidence suggests that many With finicky eaters, the sick, the snacker and If you take birth control pills, you may need 
conditions and stresses of everyday life children, much of the meal and its vitamins folic acid and two to ten times the normal 
increase the body’s vitamin needs. often end up in the garbage. amount of vitamin Be. Ask your physician. 


SLX Ways you may be robbing 
your body of vitamins. 


Vitamins are essential to life and good health. them daily. After all, vitamins are really 
So you should try to eat balanced, nutritious meals. —_ low-cost insurance. 
When you’re shopping, read the labels, For a free booklet: “Are you robbing your body 
because today many vitamin-fortified foods of vitamins?”, write Vitamin Information _ 
are available. Service, Department T-37, 

One sure way to get enough. Buy supple Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., P.O. Box 288, 
ments—and make sure you take Nutley, New Jersey 07110. 


Your health is our concern. 
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into Woman at Home (Doubleday; $6.95). Like the housewives 
she often speaks to and for, she is no anti-feminist, but she ob- 
jects sharply to the rhetoric of the women’s movement—at 
least in its more extreme forms. It has done considerable harm, 
she feels, by lumping housework and child care together and 
dismissing them as something that women must escape in or- 
der to achieve “selfhood.” It has also deluded women about 
both the pleasures and the problems of commercial work and 
about the ease of being a responsible parent and pursuing a ca- 
reer at the same time. (A large part of all work done by men 
and women is boring and unsatisfying and, as men know well, 
leaves little enough time for a family or any other form of com- 
mitment or self-development.) Most potentially dangerous for 
the family, Cardozo argues, is the fact that the women’s move- 
ment has urged wives to follow men in their rush to be gobbled 
alive by the success ethic, emulating the American man ata 
time when he has never been “less in need of emulation, and 
more in need of searching his own soul,” 

Instead of helping these women remove the causes of their 
“boredom and loneliness at home,” as Cardozo believes could 
(and can still) be done, feminists told them to leave home 
and become absentee mothers, just like their absentee hus- 
bands. Says she: “Their only quarrel with the success ethic 
was that it excluded women.” The delusion that the mass of 
men chained to jobs are free or fulfilled (that kind of ful- 
fillment is only sporadically true even for a handful of trained 
professionals and craftsmen) was never examined. “Men no 
longer have jobs; jobs have men,” says Cardozo. “Now, jobs 
have women too.” 


ince two incomes are more and more necessary to 

keep marriages solvent, more and more women are 

going to work. The problem, as Cardozo sees it, is 

how to keep people's careers from damaging family 
life, and how to work out flexible and practical ways of in- 
dividual child care in an impatient society more and more in- 
clined to turn all problems over to the state. Cardozo, like a 
number of public figures, sees no panacea in care centers, 
now being urged by many feminists, because they would be- 
come increasingly compulsory and would deprive many chil- 
dren of an affectionate upbringing. An alternative: that 
women, and men, who take care of their own children be 
granted Social Security benefits for such work, and that tax 
benefits be offered to businesses that devise split work shifts 
and flexible schedules so that young husbands and wives will 





find it easier to spell each other in caring for their families 
—and each other. 

“We have desacralized marriage,” according to Robert 
Weiss. chairman of the sociology department at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts-Boston and author of Marital Sepa- 
ration. It is no longer seen as a “calling” or a “social re- 
sponsibility” but merely as an adjunct to the good life. This 
change. which Benjamin DeMott sums up as scrapping ~ ‘in 
sickness and in health’ in favor of ‘I do my thing and you do 
your thing,” is not so much the result of sexual permis- 
siveness and easier divorce laws as, like them, an offshoot of 
what Weiss describes as the “intensity of our impatience with 
barriers to self-realization.” Weiss adds: “To a greater extent 
than seems true elsewhere in the world, we Americans seem 
to cherish our right to the unimpeded pursuit of happiness no 
matter how much sorrow that pursuit may engender.” 


oman Catholic Philosopher-Writer Michael Novak 

is less cool in his assessments. “Our highest moral 

principle is flexibility,” he writes; our view, that 

“life is solitary and brief, and that its aim is self-ful- 
fillment. In such a vision of the self, marriage is merely an 
alliance ... They say of marriage that it is deadening, when 
what they mean is that it drives us beyond adolescent fan- 
tasies and romantic dreams... Choosing to have a family 
used to be uninteresting. It is, today, an act of intelligence 
and courage.” 

This is all somewhat more complicated, to be sure, than 
anything contained in the wit and wisdom of Marabel Mor- 
gan, but Marabel’s subsequent evolution, too, is part of the 
story. “I haven't had a bubble bath in years,” she admits. 
“The costumes—well, we have had an awful lot of company re- 
cently, so I've fallen down on that.” In other words, the ad- 
vocate of domesticity has acquired what she probably was 
destined to have from the beginning, namely a career. And 
she enjoys that: “I should be a philosopher and walk across 
the country interviewing people. If | weren't married, I'd take 
the world by storm. I would just take it by storm.” 

As long as she remains married, however, Marabel con- 
linues to interpret submissiveness in her own irrepressible 
way. One of her pieces of advice to the Total Woman is to 
wave goodbye to the husband when he leaves for work. A 
neighbor saw Marabel doing that herself one morning not 
long ago. Only she didn’t just wave. She suddenly started 
doing the cancan. 


! as Sie 
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Seeking Divorce. Sara Dylan, 34, 
from Folk-Rock Superstar Bob Dylan, 
35; afler eleven years of marriage, five 
children, Dylan included an ode to his 
wife on Desire, an album released in 
1975: “Sara, Sara—so easy to look at, 
so hard to define ... Don't ever leave 
me, don’t ever go.” 

. 

Died. Bill Vaughan, 61, author of 
the Kansas City Star “Starbeams” col- 
umn, syndicated as “Senator Soaper 
Says”; of lung cancer; in Kansas City, 
Mo. For 31 years, Vaughan filled his dai- 
ly columns with 13 pithy paragraphs. 
Sample: “People we agree with are calm 
and enthusiastic; everybody else is ap- 
athetic and hysterical.” 

. 

Died. John Dickson Carr, 70, dap- 
per, scholarly author of more than 100 
mystery novels; of cancer; in Greenville, 
S.C. Under his own name and two pseu- 
donyms (Carter Dickson, Carr Dick- 
son), he created two super sleuths: an 
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Oxford don named Gideon Fell and an 
engaging buffoon, Sir Henry Merrivale 
Carr's specialties were historical mys- 
teries and locked-room murders, involv- 
ing a corpse found alone in a room sealed 
from the inside. Though his subject mat- 
ter was grisly, Carr maintained that 
“morbidity has nothing to do with it, 
any more than with solving chess or 
mathematics problems.” 


. 

Died. Eddie Anderson, 71, who 
played the late Jack Benny's hoarse, 
heckling valet Rochester on radio, TV 
and film for more than 30 years; of heart 
disease; in Los Angeles. In 1937, An- 
derson made what was supposed to be 
a one-shot appearance on the Benny 
broadcast; the audience loved his drol- 
lery, and he became a member of the 
cast. Anderson constantly deflated Ben- 
ny’s pomposity with a high-pitched, in- 
credulous, “What's that, boss?” 


. 
Died. Edward Dahlberg, 76. conten- 


tious critic, poet and author (Bottom 
Dogs); in Santa Barbara, Calif. The il- 
legitimate son of a hairdresser, Dahl- 
berg had a bleak childhood in and out 
of orphanages. His early angry prole- 
tarian works evolved into high-styled 
aphoristic essays in which he denounced 
contemporary life and letters in a man- 
ner reminiscent of Thoreau. 
. 

Died. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 84, for- 
eign correspondent and syndicated col- 
umnist for the Chicago Daily News from 
1914 to 1969; on the Portuguese island 
of Madeira. As Berlin bureau chief in 
the "30s, Mowrer received a Pulitzer 
Prize for his vivid reporting on Hitler's 
rise, was expelled from Germany and 
enraged Propaganda Minister Joseph 
Goebbels, who said he would expend an 
army division to capture Mowrer. As a 
columnist, Mowrer became increasingly 
conservative and looked on peaceful co- 
existence with Communism as “the 
opium of the West.” 
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Introducing the GM car stereo system 
that’s really a conversation piece. 
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Delco’ CB and Stereo. 





Now you can enjoy factory- 
installed two-way Citizens Band 
radio and AM/FM stereo in your 


new GM car. It’s Delco’s new 
40-channel CB and Stereo... 
built right into the dash. And that 
means greater theft resistance. 


What a combination! You 
enjoy the smooth sound of Delco 
Stereo and the world of CB. In 
fact, it lets you listen to stereo 
while the Citizens Band is open 
for receiving. A special priority 
override feature cuts out the 
music during a CB broadcast. 
And the broadcast comes over 
loud and clear through your 


car’s audio system! 


The Delco CB transceiver 
has a channel selector with 
illuminated digital readout, 
squelch control, AM-FM-CB 
mode selector and controls for 
volume and tone. It’s combined 


with a beautiful Delco AM/FM 
stereo system .. . all factory- 
installed. 

Ask for Delco’s new CB and 
Stereo on selected new Buick, 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac 
models. Ask about Delco’s new 
Digital Clock Stereo too. And tell 
your GM dealer you want 
“Delco-GM” on the dial, what- 


ever sound system you want. 


Delco. 
Electronics 


That will assure 
you of GM 
quality. 





Division of General Motors 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Stay with GM quality. Tell your dealer“Delco” 

















Box or menthol: 


Carlton 
is 
lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 
The 10 top selling cigarettes 









16 
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1 
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Brand BH 100 18 
Brand M Box 
Brand K Mentho 17 


Other cigarettes that call 
themselves low in “tar” 












3 oer T 
BrandP Box 75 
Brand K Miid 14 
Brand W Lights 13 09 
Brand M Lights 13 08 
Brand D 13 
Brand D Menthol 11 08 
Brand V Menthol 11 7 
Brand V 10 07 
Brand M Mentho 8 Os 
Brand M - 0§ Soft pack-1 mg. 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 Menthol-| hanim 
Carlton Menthol lessthan 1 0.1 B ey Oo ee 2 a g. 
Cariton Box less than °1 0.1 ox*-less than 1 mg. 
Less than 1 mg. tar. 
RRS 0 Scere 
{ all brand west ariton 70 less tha mq tar 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 15 mg nicotine av per cigarette, FIC Report DEC 7¢ 





That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. ‘76. 
Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Icing the Puck ° 
SLAP SHOT 
Directed by GEORGE ROY Hill | Ca 1S 
' Screenplay by NANCY DOWD 
The talk is going to cause most of 9 e 
the talk. There is nothing in the history 
of movies to compare with Slap Shot 
for consistent, low-level obscenity of ex- 


pression. Its producers, besides featuring 


an R rating more prominently than is e 

customary, are also warning parents that 

its language is probably too rough for 

most kids. That’s all to the good. Better l 

to be up front about the matter than to e 


apply a censorious pencil to a script that 
derives considerable power not only 
from what its characters say but from 














nt ee aac rea ition is as | No other whisky in the world is 
simple as the speakers minor-league | made like Old Forester. That’s why no 
jocks laboring in a sport that has never e ° E. 

been noted for attracting gentlemen other whisky in the world tastes like 
—professional hockey. The Charles- | 

town Chiefs represent one of those Old Forester. 
Se ong y bop pe __ Old Forester isn’t blended. It gets 
eel ie geen ops Sel its color and flavor solely from the 

oses a defense contract. In a desperate ‘ > ; 
attempt to turn his losers into winners, maturation process itself. It’s made 

the coach (Paul Newman) converts the . . 

team from skaters into brawlers—tank- naturally, like Great Wine. 

own versions of the old, notorious Phil- . ° 
sdetpli, Pivors. Eile stice ace a8 lov For example, Great Wine is matured 
pele eag pongo under exacting conditions —to control 
shock to sympathy and laughter. One temperature and humidity. So 1S 


Old Forester. 
Most great French Wines are 
matured naturally—in oak barrels. 
Old Forester is matured the same way. 
Great Wines are “candled” for color 
2 and clarity. “Nosed” for aroma and 
bouquet. They’re bottled directly from 
| 3 the barrel. Never blended. And of 





F course, they cost more. 
s This slow natural process is how 
: some wines become Great Wines. 


8 And how Old Forester becomes 
Great Whisky. 





NEWMAN & TEAMMATES IN SLAP SHOT 
Losing a tough one. 
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Germany. 
You'll find a whole lot more than 
rathskellers and cuckoo clocks. 


You know what Germany is 
famous for. Cosmopolitan cities like 
Munich, the gateway that is dynamic 
Frankfurt and the romantic Rhine- 
land. But you'll also find the story- 
book castles of the Neckar Valley and 
the folk festivals in medieval 
Franconia. 

Germany offers full value for 
every budget. Whether it’s an idyllic 
Rhine Cruise, a tour of our celebrated 
hillside vineyards, a visit to a famed 
museum or concert hall, or a stay in 
a popularly priced romantic hotel. 

Travel around Germany is easy. 
Our country, about the size of Oregon, 
has a fast-moving, totally integrated 
system for road, rail, bus and air 
travel. 

Ask your travel agent to include 
more days in Germany during your 
next trip to Europe. One visit and 


you'll wonder why you waited so long. 

Simply clip the coupon to insure that 
you get full information about the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


German National Tourist Office \ 
104 South Michigan Avenue Ss hb 
Chicago, II. 60603 TCH-314 UWS 


1 want to find out more about romantic 
Germany and its unexpected pleasures. 
Please send me your free 56-page brochure 
“Happy Days in Germany, 1977” with map, 
travel tips and information on all the 
vacation regions and tour availabilities 


| | 
| | 
I | 
| | 
I | 
| to Germany. | 
| | 
I | 
| | 
| I 
| I 
| I 
| ! 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Germany. You'll find a whole lot more than you think. 
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appreciates as well Director Hill's solid 
realization of the minor-league ambi- 
ence—plasticized motels and bars, drea- 
ry arenas, the grubby team bus—and the 
brisk, vivid sketches of recognizable jock 
types with which he and Screenwriter 
Dowd* have peopled the Chiefs. Un- 
questionably, the film makers are at- 
tempting a valid moral statement. Their 
concern is not merely with the decline 
of hockey from artful sport into blood 
spectacle, but also with the general ten- 
dency of pop cultural enterprise to go 
for the vulgar and the sensational, then 
to avoid responsibility by claiming to 
give the public what it wants 

Yet for all these considerable merits, 
the film ultimately disappoints. Its prob- 
lem is an ending that abruptly transports 
the audience from heightened realism to 
broad satire. It is a defect that Slap Shot 
shares with the current hit Network—a 
desire to present an editorial so corrosive 
that aesthetics, questions of form and 
proportion simply dissolve. The Chiefs 
win the league championship on a fluke, 
when their last holdout against the 
brawling style flips out. Throughout, this 
out-of-place Ivy Leaguer has been nice- 
ly underplayed by Michael Ontkean 
But in the denouement he is forced to go 
for a broader, cheaper kind of comic re- 
sponse, thus vitiating the power of an en- 
ergetic and original movie that gamely 
risks, in its more brutal moments, being 
mistaken for the very sort of thing it is 
criticizing. Slap Shot may have done 
a lot of fast skating and some solid 
body checking, but in the last period it 
makes a final costly slip—and misses its 
goal Richard Schickel 


Derailed 


THE CASSANDRA CROSSING 

Directed by GEORGE PAN COSMATOS 
Screenplay by TOM MANKIEWICZ, ROBERT 
KATZ and GEORGE PAN COSMATOS 


For reasons never fully explained we 
are asked to believe that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is storing deadly bacteria, use- 
ful in germ warfare, at the World Health 
Organization headquarters in Geneva 
For reasons never fully explained, a 
team of agents—their allegiance never 
identified —breaks in to rip the stuff off. 
Two are stopped, but one gets away and, 
infected with the plague, boards an in- 
ternational express train bound for Swe- 
den. For reasons n.f.e., Burt Lancaster, 
the American intelligence agent in 
charge of arresting both crook and dis- 
ease, orders the cars sealed (to prevent 
an epidemic), then diverts the express 
to Poland over a rickety bridge scarcely 
able to sustain the weight of a handcar 
Lancaster persists in this curious deci- 
sion despite information that spontane- 
ous remission is occurring in all those 
infegted 


Dowd has a blood connection to professional ath 
letics. Her brother Frank is a minor-league hock- 
ey player who served as the film's technical 
adviser 
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TREAT YOUR 
HOME TOA 
RIVIERA’ 
BLIND 
TREATMENT. 





Riviera Blinds by Levolor 

The imaginative new idea for windows 
available in more than 100 beautiful colors 
The only 1" slat blind with the Magic Wand 
Guardian Tilter," that lets you tilt your blind 

















easily. without overturning it They also 
feature unique Safety brackets. So. when 
you put them up. they ip No other 
dow covering combines as many 
functional virtues with as much beauty 





Riviera Tiltone Blinds 





Perfect for rooms in which you want to 
use Cramatic colors without affecting y 
r Color is on one side 
neutral white on the othe 
~a\| (800) 322-4400 
for the name of your 
earest dealer 


520 W. 169 St 
So. Holland, Ili, 60473 
Dept. NN 


Please send me a copy of Window Magic | 


Name. 











Address 
City 3 | 


| 
_ RIVIERA BLINDS BY LEVOLOR | 





State Zip 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| fenclose $1.00 for handling and mailing ' 
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LOREN & HARRIS IN CASSANDRA 
A painful passage. 


The thought keeps nagging that this 
command decision is based on aesthetic 
rather than scientific, moral or political 
considerations. It may be that the agent 
charitably wishes to spare the world 
more banal dialogue. Or it may be that 
he wishes to spare his colleagues on the 
train any further embarrassment. Sure- 
ly he, like the viewer, must wonder why 
Richard Harris, as the only doctor 
aboard, has been encouraged to dye his 
hair white-blond. And why Sophia Lo- 
ren, as Harris’ estranged wife, is work- 
ing in a gray makeup that makes 
her look plagued even before the dis- 
ease breaks out. Or why poor Martin 
Sheen, cast as Ava Gardner's creepy gig- 
olo, undergoes such unmotivated regen- 
eration in crisis. And why O.J. Simpson 
is required to run around in a priest's col- 
lar and talk in an imbecilic simper 
Doubtless the hero sympathizes with 
Lee Strasberg, who appears to be so af- 
fronted by his dialogue that he whispers 
all of it in virtually inaudible silence, 
and wishes to bestow on the other play- 
ers the gift of still deeper silence 

So much for good intentions. Most 
of them escape from the wreck of the 
model train on the special-effects man’s 
miniature trestle. Such audiences as 
there may be for this pulse-slowing mov- 
ie might wish to reflect on the dismal 
results of commercial overreaching. For 
What The Cassandra Crossing offers is 
an unstable blend of three currently 
popular genres; the paranoid thriller, 
in which the good guys turn out to be 
rotten: the train-of-fools story; and, 
finally, a disaster film. Decent writing 
and skilled direction might have come 
up with something admirable for its 
nerve if nothing else. But the crowd re- 
sponsible for this one lacks even the 
wil to take pleasure in its own low cun- 
ning. There is no more painful journey 
than this currently available at the 
movies R.S. 





When the challenge 
leaves your job, 


so should you. 


Sometimes a job becomes work 
instead of a career. 


And when the carrot’s gone, you 
know it. Boy, do you know it. 


But, do you know what to do 
about it? 


One thing you can do right now is 
contact us at McDonnell Douglas 
Automation Company. 


Talk about challenge. It’s here. At 
MCAUTO, the only limit is your 
own imagination and drive. 


MCAUTO’s commercial computer 
services include health care, 
communications, manufacturing, 
engineering, finance, distribution, 
educational services and 
management control systems. 


And we're going to need the right 
kind of future-minded programmers, 
systems analysts, and marketing/ 
sales representatives. 


If you’re ready to swap your “job” 
for a career, send your resume to 
J. H. Diller, Section Manager- 
Professional Employment, 

Dept. TI-14, P.O. Box 516, 

St. Louis, Missouri 63166 


Maybe we can help put the carrot 
out there again. 


MCAUTO 


A DIVIBION OF MCDONNELL DOUGLAS 


An equal opportunity employer 
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or banquet that makes a 


icieoieosatiins At a price that doesn't. 
The new Sheraton-Plaza. 





Chicago's less expensive luxury hotel. 


The new Sheraton-Plaza is an intimate, 
juxury hotel that offers you exceptional 
service. At prices that aren't exceptional 

Our facilities include twenty-one 
of Chicago's most luxurious meeting 
and banquet rooms. Rich, sculptured 
oak paneling, hand-carved woodwork, 
heavy brass fixtures, skyline views and 
dramatic accents 

We're not a convention hotel. We 
specialize in smaller, more intimate 
groups. At the very most, 300. This 
means that our staff has time to give you 
a high level of personal and professional 


attention for your wedding, banquet, re- 
ception, sales meeting, conference— 
whatever 

A hotel tucked among the tree- 
shaded streets just steps off North 
Michigan Avenue enclosed valet 
parking for your added convenience 

The new Sheraton-Plaza. A com- 
bination of Plaza luxury and Sheraton 
value. It's a combination that you and 
your guests will both i iate 

Call 787-2900 and ask for our Directo 


sioner ‘Sheraton-Plaza 


SATON HOTELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 
ST STEPS MICHIGAN AVENUE, HURON & ST 
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Sacred and Profane Grit 


A PLACE TO COME TO 
by ROBERT PENN WARREN 
401 pages. Random House. $10. 


Robert Penn Warren is one of the 
few distinguished literary men who can 
aim a novel at the gut and not offend 
the head. The reason seems to be that 
even in the age of the Uncertainty Prin- 


NOVELIST, POET & CRITIC ROBERT PENN WARREN 


Faith in a sense of life as a sustained drama 


ciple and culture fracture, Warren has 
not lost his sense of life as a sustained 
drama. The classical Western values 
that have linked his fiction, poetry and 
criticism for nearly 50 years are largely 
responsible. He writes novels with be- 
ginnings, middles and ends. People are 
born, come of age, love, suffer loss, in- 
firmity and death in much the same way 
people always have 

All of Warren’s strengths as a fic- 
tion writer—and some of his weaknesses 
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—can be found in A Place to Come 
To, his tenth novel. At 72 the author re- 
tains his passion for the act of fiction 
and his faith that the English language 
can still make exciting sense of the 
world. Yet a recitation of the novel's 
bare bones may give the reader the im- 
pression that he has seen this book 
many times before. Jed Tewksbury is 
a poor white boy from Dug- 
ton, Ala. His daddy is the 
dashing county drunk who 
falls down and kills himself 
while urinating on his mule 
Jed’s mother is the pone 
of the earth. She supports 
her fatherless boy by work- 
ing in a cannery, She makes 
sure he has clean shirts and 
does his homework. Her 
dream is to get Jed up and 
out of Dugton as soon as 
possible 

Jed makes it because he 
is cool and very smart. He 
starts as a student of the 
classics. At the University 
of Chicago he immediately 
impresses teachers with his 
grasp of Latin and Greek 
As a graduate student he 
is already publishing ac- 
claimed scholarly papers 
Jed’s success in academe is 
never in doubt 

His happiness is, how- 
ever, for Tewksbury is Au- 
thor Warren's candidate for 
modern, alienated man of 
the year. He skillfully 
moves him through his life, 
touching most of the im- 
portant events and ideas of 
the century. There is the 
grotesque legacy of the 
South’s Lost Cause in the 
person of Jed’s father. At 
college Jed is taken under 
the wing of a_ professor 
whose faith in the ideal of 
humanist culture was shat 
tered by World War | 
Tewksbury himself partic- 
ipates in the horrors of 
World War Ik he 
bloodedly shoots a German prisoner 
whom he has been interrogating 

There are confrontations with 1930s 
left-wing intellectuals and de facto ex 
istentialists of the wartime “40s. There 
is Jed’s marriage to an unnervingly plac- 
id girl from North Dakota who dies 
young of cancer. The longest and best- 
furnished setting of the novel is Nash 
ville. Tenn., during the postwar years 
There Tewksbury teaches at a univer- 
sity, bends elbows with the horsy set and 


cold- 
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conducts the great love affair of his life 
Significantly, it is with a girl from his 
own home town, now married to a rich 
sculptor. In Rozelle Hardcastle, Warren 
has forged a considerable Southern her- 
oine—beautiful, cunning, passionate 
and full of what the author calls “the 
mystic promise,” which must be enjoyed 
“purely as an art, as an illusion, as a 
complex poetry of the soul and the go- 
nads.” In her middle age, a rich widow 
and an expatriate, Rozelle marries a 
swami who had been the cultural dar- 
ling of her Nashville set. His attraction 
is that he is no swami at all, but a bril- 
liant fraud—a Mississippi-born Negro 
who taught himself to compose poetry 
in Hindi 
In writing about sexual love, War- 
ren seems to take great pleasure in let 
ting down his literary credentials. He 
can be romantically Wagnerian or barn- 
yard raunchy. Orchestrating Jed and 
Rozelle’s love affair, he is wise enough 
to know that passion thrives on obstacles 
—the more, the greater the passion. Be- 
yond the obvious legal and social hur- 
dies, there is Jed and Rozelle’s shared 
yearning to accept what they are in 
terms of their Dugton past. In this sense, 
they ransack each other's bodies for the 
answer 
A Place to Come To is ruminative, 
but it is not a novel of ideas or analysis 
Jed Tewksbury may reflect the disaffect- 
ed rootlessness of his generation, but he 
constantly touches earth through the 
women in his life, his interest in me- 
dieval courtly love poetry and Dante 
and in his grand solitude, which whis- 
tles mournfully through the book. War- 
ren tells us much about the forms of love 
not the least of which he has 
elsewhere set forth in poetry: “In our 
imagination/ What is love?/ One name 
for itis knowledge.’ R.Z. Sheppard 


Oral History 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR OWN LIFE 

by ERICA JONG 

310 pages. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
$8.95 


Erica Jong writes not so much nov- 
els as almost breathlessly up-to-date 
confessional bulletins. When last seen 
in Fear of Flying, Jong (who calls her- 
self Isadora Wing on paper) was soap- 
ing up in her psychiatrist-husband's 
bathtub, waiting rather ambiguously 
for him to return and forgive her for 
the 340-page sexual excursion that made 
up the novel 

It didn’t work out. At the start of 
How to Save Your Own Life, Erica/I\s- 
adora is slipping out of the Wing/Jong 
Upper West Side co-op apartment for 
the last time. leaving the doctor to his 
pavents and. as Isadora says, “his ha- 
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In 1779, when John Paul Jones received command of the 
Bonhomme Richard, Martell may well have been there. 


Frances Minister of Marine places I have not yet begun to fight and For by 1779 important occasions 


the frigate Bonhomme Richard defeat the British vessel, Serapis had been celebrated with Martell 
under the flag of the United States The turning over of command. Cognac for more than half a century 
and the command of Captain What more appropriate time Chey still are. 


' ° 
John Paul Jones. It is from this to raise a glass of the renowned Martell : s A 
he COGNA 


ship that Captain Jones will reply, cognac from the House of Martell VS.B-V.S.0.P, 
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i always drink Cuervo Gold. 
Now & then. 


-..... Cuervo Especial. Tastes somewhere be- 
tween the smooth of scotch and the mellow 
of really good cognac. 

When you're feeling a bit bored by your 
usual—try it on the rocks. If you're more 
bored than usual —try it in a snifter. 

Of course, when you raise your glass, 
you'll also raise a few eyebrows. But surely 
you've done that before. 





Tit it on the rocks. 


CUERVO ESPECIAL’ TEQUILA 80 PROOF. IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY © 1977 HEUBLEIN, INC.. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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tred of women.” Writes the heroine: “I 
was on the lam, an exile from a bad mar- 
riage, a wandering Jewess; a lifelong 
New Yorker heading West ... I was off 
to meet a lover and my destiny.” In 
Jong’s wall-poster philosophy, today is 
the first day of the rest of your life. 

Fear of Flying possessed a bawdy 
exuberance. John Updike even found 
it Chaucerian. But How to Save Your 
Own Life is marinated in sour juices: dis- 
solving marriage, curdled fame, Hol- 
lywood’s treachery. “Ain't it awful?” 
the reader mutters. Erica/Isadora uses 
the book to settle old scores against 
her husband (“I married a monster, I 
think”) and a hustling Hollywood pro- 
ducer who, she says, flimflammed her 
on the film rights to the bestselling 
first novel. Before she gets around to 
making the final break with Dr. Wing, 
Isadora has a lesbian affair, checks in 
with a brace of former lovers (male), 
flies West to work on her film, and 
there finds the vacant, curiously dippy 
Josh, a 27-year-old aspiring screenwriter 
who is to be the love of her life. For 
now, anyway. Isadora composes lines 
to him that read like hard-core Kahlil 
Gibran: “My soul is mine;/ My mouth 
belongs to you.” 

How to Save Your Own Life is writ- 
ten in six or seven different styles, rang- 
ing from academic hauteur (she says she 
was “amanuensis to the Zeitgeist”) 
through Cosmo cute (“Bed reared its ugly 
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BURNETT—CONTACT 


BESTSELLING AUTHOR ERICA JONG 
“Amanuensis to the Zeitgeist.” 


headboard”) to bewilderingly lifeless 
porn. The author’s mind seems to have 
been softened by too many hours in a 
Malibu Jacuzzi. As ifsearching for a new 
definition of vulgarity, Jong writes that 
hostile criticism of her first novel makes 
her think of “Jews gassed at Auschwitz.” 
(Actually, Fear of Flying was extrava- 


gantly overpraised.) She also contrives 
to turn the tragic suicide of Poet Anne 
Sexton (named “Jeannie” in the book) 
into a kind of posthumous blurb for 
herself. 

The woman is enough to make read- 
ers think that sex really is dirty. She de- 
scribes remarkably unpleasant oral ac- 
tivities with her female lover; if a man 
had written that, feminists would have 
beaten him unconscious with a copy of 
The Hite Report. The heroine is forever 
masturbating. Sex is often joyless or, 
when it is good, it sounds like 42nd 
Street: “Hot ... hard ... dripping ... 
throbbing.” At one point, Isadora com- 
plains: “While the whole world is f—— 
away behind closed doors, all I do is 
write, write, write.” Scribble, scribble, 
scribble,eh, Ms. Jong? Lance Morrow 


Notable 


KONRAD LORENZ: A BIOGRAPHY 

by ALEC NISBETT 

240 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$10. 


Alec Nisbett, a physicist and science 
writer, plainly had ample access to Kon- 
rad Lorenz, the ethologist and author 
of the widely read books King Solomon's 
Ring and On Aggression. But Nisbett 
seems to have been overawed by his sub- 
ject. As a result, he has failed to write a 
critical study of Lorenz and his work. In- 














ETHOLOGIST KONRAD LORENZ 
Goslings’ mother. 


stead, he has produced an informative 
Festschrift 

The facts are all here, Nisbett’s in- 
terviews with Lorenz reveal the great 
man to be the son of a dominant father 
who wanted him to study medicine rath- 
er than zoology. They show how Lorenz 
managed to mollify the old man by do- 
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ing both and by sharing a Nobel Prize 
for Medicine 

Nisbett’s book also describes Lo- 
renz’s remarkably symbiotic marriage to 
his wife and collaborator Gretl and re- 
lates, in great detail, the studies upon 
which he based his books and theories 
Lorenz, in the course of his work, served 
as “mother” toa family of goslings, spent 
apparently interminable hours observ- 
ing jackdaws, fish and other animals be- 
fore developing his hypothesis that over- 


civilized modern man lives in a state of 


moral decay 

But this book reveals relatively lit- 
Ue of Lorenz himself. Nisbett fails, for 
example, to follow up on a particularly 
tantalizing Uidbit of information about 
Lorenz’s pragmatism. When Doctoral 
Student Lorenz realized that his exam- 
iner had not read his thesis and was 
firmly committed to existing ideas, the 
founder of ethology smoothly switched 
tracks and gave the answers that were 
expected of him. Nor does Nisbett dis 
cuss Lorenz's now regretted papers that 
appeared, in the early 1940s, to support 
Nazi race theories 

Nisbett’s problem is at least partial- 
ly understandable: Lorenz, an impres 
sive-looking figure at 73, is not only alive 
and well but perfectly capable of rais 
ing quite a ruckus over any statements, 
in this book or others, that offend ei- 
ther his sensibilities or his sense of moral 
purpose 


PINK COLLAR WORKERS 
by LOUISE KAPP HOWE 
301 pages. Putnam. $8.95. 


When Bea, married to a printer and 
the mother of two, returned to work as a 
data processor, she was offered $2 an 
hour—a beginner's wage. That was what 
she had been making four years before 
For non-college-educated women, Bea's 
predicament is not uncommon. Accord- 
ing to Louise Kapp Howe, the odds are 
overwhelming that what such women do 
is vastly undervalued. To assemble her 
disquieting portrait of the work life of 
the average woman, Howe interviewed 
scores of women, met with unions and 
management and even took a job as a 


sales clerk. The vast majority of women, 


she writes, are in “pink collar” occupa- 
tions: beautician, office worker, sales 
clerk, waitress. Among the problems 


contributing to their generally low 
wages: too many applicants and not 
enough jobs, indifferent unions, and 
company policy predicated on “A and 
P” (attrition and pregnancy) to hold 
down the office payroll. Wherever she 
can, Howe skillfully animates dry statis- 
tics with the experiences of women who 
are figures in a job world that only bare- 
ly recognizes their existence 

To underline her point about how 
women’s work is consistently given short 
shrift, Howe includes a few choice list- 
ings from the Labor Department's Dic- 
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Morris Michaels can help 


his son with his homework 
because you bought 
new sunelasses. 





When it comes to reducing bright 
summer glare, Ray-Ban® Sun 
Glasses do the job in high style. So 
people buy millions of pairs each 
year. And Bausch & Lomb, which 
makes Ray-Ban sunglasses, 
makes a profit on them. 

2 Part of that profit (a big part) 
goes for taxes, part goes to share- 
holders as a return on their invest- 
ment and part goes to pay for 
Bausch & Lomb research. From 
that research come products that 
can create new businesses and 

, jobs—and change people's lives. 

q One such product: Soflens® 
soft contact lenses. These supple, 


water-absorbent lenses correct the 
most common vision problems. 
And they also offer new hope to 
many cataract patients who can't 
wear conventional hard contact 
lenses after surgery or whose 
vision would be only partially 
restored by spectacles. And so 
61-year-old Morris Michaels of 
New York, who had despaired of 
ever seeing clearly again, can once 
more help his son, Jeffrey, tackle 
10th-grade history. 
The development 
of Soflens contact 


All of it was available because the 
company could and did make 
money on Ray-Ban sunglasses and 
other Bausch & Lomb products 

That's the way our American 
economic system works. Profits 
aren't an end in themselves 
They're a beginning. They make 
good things happen. 

This message-has been 
brought to you by the Hammermill 
Paper Company, of Erie, Pa.., 
makers of fine paper 

We're proud of our 
economic system. We 


lenses cost Bausch & ss) PAPERS < | want you to be proud 


Lomb millionsofdollars. 





of it, too. 


Profits make good things happen. 
Just ask Morris Michaels. 
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Because he uses Rose’s Lime Juice. As a matter of fact, 
practically every good bartender in the world does. So if 
you want your gimlet to taste as good as your bartender’s, 
always use Rose's. 

Here’s how he does it: Stir together one part of Rose’s 
Lime Juice and 4 to § parts gin, vodka or white Puerto 
Rican Rum. Serve ice cold, straight up or on the rocks. 

Rose's Lime Juice. For great gimlets. 
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tionary of Occupational Titles. tt ranks 
some 30,000 jobs according to their lev- 
el of complexity. “Nurse, midwife” is 
classified as less skilled than hotel clerk; 
‘homemaker, cross-referenced with 
“general maid,” ranks slightly lower 
than dog-pound attendant 


SUPER-WEALTH: THE SECRET LIVES 
OF THE OIL SHEIKHS 

by LINDA BLANDFORD 

319 pages. Morrow. $10. 


What goes on behind the garden 
walls of oil-rich Arabs? Linda Bland- 
ford, an English journalist, decided to 
find out. Her book is no better than her 
superficial investigations, but they are 
not without a certain gossipy appeal 

One Saudi prince bought a $30,000 
Rolls-Royce Corniche to tool around 
England with, and after two months 
gave it to his British chauffeur. Another 
likes to play with 16 hooded falcons, 
which go for $3,000 a throw. Sheikh 
Zayed of Abu Dhabi, President of the 
United Arab Emirates, has “a palace or 
two” in Pakistan, where he hunts for two 
months every year, and London digs 
with four-figure faucets designed by 
Godfrey Bonsack of Mayfair. Then there 
is the ruler of Dubai, who likes to hoist 
up his skirts—all the way—and then see 
which courtier will be the first to men- 
tion the royal flash. Linda of Arabia 
deals in crashing generalities. “Arabs 
are hypochondriacs,” she offers en pas- 
sant. Bahrain is “tidy,” Qatar is dull and 
Kuwait is full of trendy boutiques but 
still very conservative. One sheikh found 
his unmarried daughter with a man and 
took her out to the desert—forever. The 
Saudi view of women boils down to 

treasure or tramp.” Linda apparently 

does not fall into either category, which 
is probably why her hosts poured out 
their warm hearts to her 
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Roadblocks on Fleet Street 


It seemed like an enterprising piece 
of reporting: that the Irish Republican 
Army might have learned how to det- 
onate terrorist bombs in Northern Ire- 
land by remote radio signal. The story 
added, helpfully enough, that if British 
army technicians could learn what ra- 
dio frequencies the I.R.A. used, the 
bombs could be detonated prematurely 

The article appeared last May in 
London's Time Out, a trendy counter- 
culture weekly, and the British govern- 
ment was apparently not amused. Last 
month Scotland Yard arrested two Time 
Out reporters, Crispin Aubrey, 31, and 
Duncan Campbell, 24, as well as a for- 
mer British army signal corpsman, John 
Berry, 33, for violating the 66-year-old 
Official Secrets Act. The arrests might 
have drawn only the usual left-wing 
cries of protest if the government had 
not two weeks earlier completed depor- 
tation hearings against another journal- 
ist, American-born Mark Hosenball, 25, 
a former Time Out reporter now on the 
staff of London's respected Evening 
Standard, and Philip Agee, 42, a for- 
mer Central Intelligence Agency oper- 
ative and one of Hosenball’s sources for 
Time Out stories on her majesty’s secret 
spooks (TIME, Nov. 29). Under British 
law, the government need not say pre- 
cisely why Aubrey, Campbell, Berry, 
Hosenball and Agee are being punished, 
and the press is effectively prohibited 
from trying to find out. Says Ron 
Knowles, an official of Britain's Nation- 
al Union of Journalists: “Journalism is 
becoming a high-risk occupation in this 
country.” 

No Windsorgate. That is nothing 
new. Though Fleet Street’s influential 
national dailies are freighted with sex, 
scandal and scholarly dissertations on 
foreign policy, hard-digging investiga- 
live reporting is all but impossible. “Our 
law and our attitudes have been con- 
ditioned to defend free speech rather 
than free inquiry,” observes Editor Har- 
old Evans, whose exceptionally aggres- 
sive Sunday Times has repeatedly in- 
curred government wrath in the past 


decade. “It is all right to utter opinion 
but not publish the supporting evi- 
dence.’ Thus probably no British news- 
paper would have got away with a dis- 
closure s ir to the Washington Post's 
report last month of secret CIA payoffs 
to Jordan's King Hussein (see News- 
watch), Nor is it likely that a British ver- 
sion of the Pentagon papers or the Wa- 


tergate scandals would ever have seen 
the light of print 

One problem ts that Britain has no 
equivalent of First Amendment guar- 
f press freedom. Instead, Brit- 


antecs a 

ish journalists face a daunting obstacle 
course of legal restrictions: 1) strict |i- 
TIME, MAR 


bel laws that allow even notorious pub- 
lic figures to win damages for disclo- 
sures that in the U.S. would not be 
considered actionable; 2) stringent con- 
tempt-of-court rules under which a jour- 
nalist can be jailed for any original 
reporting about a matter that is sub 
judice, that is, before a court; 3) the prin- 
ciple of “confidence,” which protects 
from disclosure industrial secrets and 
other private information that would 
be considered fair game in the US: 
and 4) the so-called D (for defense) no- 
tices, which are issued by the govern- 
ment as advance warnings that stories 
about certain subjects would be harm- 
ful to national defense. Though the no- 
tices are not legally binding, editors 
almost always take them seriously, and 
they amount to a kind of prior re- 
straint that in the U.S. would probably 
be ruled unconstitutional 

Avoid Probate. Of all the road- 
blocks on Fleet Street, the most formi- 
dable is the Official Secrets Act, which 
makes illegal the unauthorized dissem- 
ination ofany government document, no 
matter how trivial. Indeed the act was 
used in 1932 to jail a journalist for two 
months for publishing details of a will 
leaked to him by a probate clerk. Since 
the measure was adopted in 1911, in the 
heat of an anti-German spy scare, at 
least seven journalists have been pros- 
ecuted and four imprisoned. In 1974 the 
Labor Party campaigned on a pledge to 
narrow the most sweeping sections of 
the act, and the promise was repeated 
last autumn in the House of Commons 
by Home Secretary Merlyn Rees 

It is Rees, however, who ordered 
the deportation of Hosenball and Agee 
and who, as nominal head of Scotland 
Yard, is responsible for the arrest of Au- 
brey, Campbell and Berry. It may be 
just a coincidence that Rees was Sec- 
retary of State for Northern Ireland 
last spring when the potentially explo- 
sive Time Out article about radio bombs 
was published, and that a number of al- 
leged I.R.A. terrorists have indeed been 
killed when devices they were carrying 
exploded prematurely 

A number of British journalists, jur- 
ists and Members of Parliament are dis- 
pleased with the state of press freedom 
in Britain and with their government's 
recent round of journalist bashing. “This 
is extremely worrying,” says M.P. Rob- 
in Corbett, a member of the Labor Par- 
ty’s civil liberties group. “It stinks.” Cor- 
bett knows: he and some colleagues 
tried to debate the subject in Parlia- 
ment last month, but the speaker of 
the House of Commons ruled that be- 
cause Agee was appealing his depor- 
tation, the matter was sub judice and 
could not be discussed 
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Editors Telling Secrets 


Ever since the Washington Post broke the story of the 
CIA's secret payments to King Hussein, it has been besieged 
by angry letters describing its action as “unpatriotic in 
the vilest taste ... the pinnacle of irresponsible journalism.” 
The Post was apparently disturbed enough last week by the 
outcry to call front-page attention to a curious story inside 
headlined: POST ATTITUDE “VERY RESPONSIBLE” IN WHITE 
HOUSE DEALINGS ON CIA STORY. This story quotes Jody Pow- 
ell, the presidential press secretary, in support of the Post, 
though Powell did not deny that the President himself in pri- 
vate meetings with Cabinet and Congressmen had called the 
Post irresponsible. Where does that leave everybody? 

The issue of whether the press has a right to print Gov- 
ernment-stamped “secrets” keeps bedeviling Government and 
journalism, It always will. High-minded, and sometimes high- 
flown rhetoric about the rights of the Government or of the 
press are heard; there also exists the public’s right, and per- 
haps its duty, to be skeptical of both sides 

In private discussions, investigative reporters like Bob 
Woodward of Watergate fame (who also broke the Hussein 
story) describe their role in cat-mouse terms: it’s the Gov- 
ernment’s job to keep secrets, the reporter's job to ferret them 
out. Editorially defending its story, the Post sanctimoniously 
praised President Carter for insisting “that a much better ef- 
fort must be made by the Government to keep its secrets—es- 
pecially the CIA's.” This really isn’t satisfactory: even if the 
CIA were effectively keeping its secret, others who might be in- 
terested in leaking the story include Palestinian rebels, the Is- 
raelis, a disaffected official in the American or Jordanian 
governments, or the Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, 
whose objection to the subsidy was overruled by Ford. Of 
course there are those like Columnist Tom Wicker who think 
that most secrets are dirty. Or those who think disclosure did 
no real harm, like Post Executive Editor Ben Bradlee, who 
wonders “how good the Brave Little King’s intelligence is, 
anyway. And with that $210 million in aid he gets from us, 
why does he need a million dollars in ‘walking around’ mon- 
ey from the CIA?” 

To a man, editors feel burned by what they regard as odi- 
ous past attempts to muzzle them in the name of national se- 
curity. “Once something leaks oul. it’s open season,” says 
Editor Tom Winship of the Boston Globe. “| always regret it 
when we've played games. I got my head clear on the Pen- 
tagon papers.” Over at the New York Times, the Bay of Pigs 
lesson was well learned. At President Kennedy's personal re- 
quest, the 7imes did not print what it knew in advance of the 
invasion, only to be told afterward by a rueful Kennedy that 
had the story been published, the misbegotten adventure 
would have been canceled. The news suppression that an- 
gered Bradlee most was the bombing of Cambodia: “The peo- 
ple who were being bombed knew it, the Godless Commies 
knew it, only the American people didn’t. In almost 20 years 
in a decision-making seat, I've heard lots of claims about the 
serious harm our stories would do, but not one panned out 
People are always trying to get me to be a statesman instead 
of a journalist. It's fine work, but not what I chose.” 

On the other hand, Los Angeles Times Editor William I 
Thomas finds so many challenges to gaudy details in the 
Woodward story “bugging me that if | were convinced this 
was a legitimate intelligence expenditure, | wouldn't use the 
story—period.” The CIA isn't any longer the unchecked “rogue 
elephant,” as Senator Frank Church once described it; it 
cleared the Hussein payments with President Ford and the ap- 
propriate congressional oversight committee; President Car- 
ter just hadn't got around to finding out about it. When the 
ClA's secret activities are properly monitored, a free press 
and a Government free to conduct covert intelligence ought 
to exist side by side in a democracy. In other words. who 
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elected editors to decide national security matters? 

This frequently asked question troubles editors (if there's 
any skin thinner than a politician’s. it's a newspaperman’s), 
but it does not deflect them from exercising their right to 
print. Actually, they are more cautious and seek more coun- 
sel than they readily admit. The public that knows about a re- 
porter consulting Deep Throat in a dark garage to verify a 
point has little idea of what lengths editors go to—if only in 
self-protection—to consult those in authority and to hear out 
objections (but they don’t want to be required to do so). Be- 
fore publishing the Hussein story, Bradlee and Woodward 
had an off-the-record session at the White House, where Pres- 
ident Carter objected to the story's timing, but did not try to 
stop its publication. Bradlee will say only that “I have it on 
the highest possible authority that the national interest was 
not engaged.” (A widespread criticism of the Post story was 
that it broke the day Secretary of State Vance arrived in 
Amman to see King Hussein; Bradlee holds that so much ad- 
vance consultation with the Administration gave it time 
enough to alert everyone, including the King, in advance.) 

“When a story is obviously sensitive,” says James F. Hoge 
Jr., editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, “chances are it wouldn't 
be accurate without going to the highest authority—which 
can then expand your capacity to understand the situation.” 
(Bradlee agrees, but “I start with the premise ‘Now talk me 
out of it. ”) Several years ago, learning that the US. had con- 
lingency plans to use atomic weapons against Hanoi, the Sun- 
Times satisfied itself that the plans were contingent, and wait- 
ed until the war was over before mentioning them 

Editors are most easily persuaded to withhold informa- 
tion when lives are involved. Wartime censorship rules against 
reporting troop movements are scrupulously adhered to. Their 
peacetime equivalents are kidnapings, rapes and hostages, or 
an intelligence agent's life in jeopardy. Though the notion 
may be strange to readers, editors start with the idea that to 
withhold valuable information—unless objections are over- 
riding—is somehow immoral, like trying to play God. “No 
great disaster befell the American people from the publica- 
tion of the Pentagon papers.” says A.M. Rosenthal, exec- 
utive editor of the New York Times. “You can’t put things 
on a scale, and see whether a story would be great for Israel 
or bad for the Arabs. In almost every story you run, someone 

politicians, judges—has a valid reason from his point of 
view for not running it.” 

The courts have long upheld the rights of editors to de- 
cide for themselves. This privilege is not as cost-free as some 
editors argue: foreign political leaders often deplore and con- 
sider harmful the sievelike nature of the American Govern- 
ment and the blabbiness of the American press. The gain is 
in a public informed, in time to redress wrongs. Advantage 
and disadvantage are not always in neat balance, Where in 
other societies only authority prevails, here what is not au- 
thority’s domain is left to conscience. The heartening fact, to 
judge by the record, is that the graver the issue, the more the 
editor hears from his conscience 
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t also holds the world’s finest whisky. 


Crown Royal from Seagram. Diamonds from Harry Winston, Inc. 








‘There’s more to choosing 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. ssw a 
But there’s something else that you should consider. We ; = 


Pr 2 _ #) call it “filter feedback” P . 
' As you smoke, tar builds up on the arliament 
Reva | Ssserteeeset® | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 







feedback” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 10 mg. 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- a mg 
vantage. Parliament's filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 100% : 


from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 
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